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FOR JANUARY, 1825. 
Arr. I, 1.—Sermons and Charges, the Right Reverend 
Father in God, Thomas Fanshaw Middleton, D:D, late 
» Lord Bishop of Calcutta. With Memoirs of his Life, =f 
Henry Kaye Bonney, D.D. Archdeacon of Bedfo 

8vo. 325 pp. Longman & Co. i824.° 

2.—Controversial Tracts on Christianity and Mohamme- 
danism, By the late Rev. Henry fartyn, B.D. of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge, and some of the most eminent 

_ Writers of Persia, translated and explained.: to which is 
appended an Additional Tract on the same Question; and, 
in a Preface, some Account given of a former. Controvers 
on this Subject, with Extracts lt it... Dedicated to o 
Right Hon. the Earl of Liverpool, K.G, &c. Hat 
Rev. 8. Lee, A.M. D.D. of the University af alle, 
Honorary Member of the Asiatic Society o 

Honorary. Associate of .the Royal Society of 
M.R.A. s. Sc. and Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Cambridge. With a Portrait of Mr, Martyn. 8vo. 
584 pp. 11. London; Co. 

Cambridge. 1824. (Ris 

3.— Letters on the State of Christianity in in 
the Conversion of the Hindoos is considered as impracticable. 
To which is added, A Vindication of the Hindoos, Male 
and Female, in Answer to a severe Attack made both, 
by the Reverend *****. By the Abbé J. A.D is, Mis- 


_ swonary in Mysore, Author of the Description of the People 
of India, 8vo. 222 pp. Longman & Co. London, 1823. 


4.—A ly to the Letters of ithe Abbé Dubois, on the 

of Christianity in India. By~the Rev. James 
ough, Chaplain to the Hon. Baste Company, on 
adras ‘Establishment. 8v0. 1322 5% 
24. 


‘to the Abbé Dubois ; in 
rong , Misrepresentations, ntradictions, 
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Christianity in India,” are pointed out; and the Evan- 
gelization of India, is, both on Sound Principle and by 
Solid Fact, demonstrated to be practicable. By Henry 
Townley, Missionary to Bengal. 8yvo. 214 pp: 43. 6d. 
Westley. 1824. 


Tue death of Bishop MippLeTon, and the time which elapsed 
:F before his successor could arrive at Calcutta, gave a serious 
; but unavoidable check to the progress of Oriental Missions. 
Bishop’s College, the great work of the Church of England, and 
of her first representative in Hindostan, has continued upwards 
| of two years without any European officer but the Principal ; 
) because its founders were unwilling to appoint and dispatch 
the Professors, until Bishop Heber had communicated his 
sentiments upon the subject. It is now ascertained, that in 
July last his Lordship left Calcutta upon his visitation, with- 
out having written to the Society for the Propagation of the 
7 Gospel. The earliest season, therefore, at whic his letters 
, can be expected, is the end of 1825; and if the answer 
1 should reach him by Midsummer 1826, the correspondence 
i between the Society and the Visitor of the College will have 
; i | suffered an interruption of four years. 
} Upon a hasty view, this prospect is discouraging. What 
if institution, it will be asked, can struggle against such lament- 
in able delays ?, How can the Church propagate Christianity in 
. 
i ‘ India, if every bishop has a system of his own, and makes 
if room for it by upsetting what has been already done? Such 
a5 were not the means by which Europe was converted from 
Paganism. The Popes, with all their faults, acted a wiser part. 
It was the steady prosecution of one plan which enabled 
Rome to achieve her conquests. The “ infirm of purpose” 
= can accomplish no great work ; and although some may be 
if dazzled with the glitter of their success, and others alarmed 
| | at the apprehension of their triumphs, experience teaches us 
to fear little from their enmity, and hope nothing from their 
co-operation. 
| These are the natural expressions of disappointment, which 
a will be called forth by recent proceedings in the East. The 
. . loss of four years, two of which to all appearance might have 
been saved, is a subject of deep regret, if not of just com- 
plaint ; it produces doubt and alarm; and no one can pro- 
nounce such feelings unreasonable nor unfair. Even if the 
result should prove favourable, if the circumstances which 
are so unpromising should turn out advantageous, it will not 
be less true that the present prospect is gloomy, or less pru- 
dent to prepare ourselves for the worst. ~ 
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2 
That these have been our own feelings we do not deny.’ - 
But further reflection causes them in great measure to pe 
side. A careful examination of the works enumerated in 
a preceding page, has convinced us, that the counsels of 
Bishop Middleton cannot be disregarded. Their solid and 
practical qualities will force themselves upon the notice of 
every one. The inherent worth of the system is a pledge for 
its ultimate adoption. The condition of Hindostan will not 
suffer us to stand still: some movements, if not some pro- 
gress, must be continually made; and no movements will be 
safe, and no progress permanent, unless the advice of Bishop 
_ Middleton is treated as it deserves. Other schemes may be 

preferred by the partiality of “pion and guardians, other 
systems may be carried on with more zeal and activity, other 
speculations may be entertained by speculative men; and 
each may do some good in its way. But the imperfections of 
each and all can only be counteracted by submission to the. 
guidance of one master nahn The confusion resulting from 
separate and sectarian undertakings will prove the importance 
of uniformity ; the desultory efforts. of individuals will seek 
a connection with some authorised leader; that leader will 
be discovered in the Church and the Missionary Establish- 
ment which she has founded; and then the propagation of 
the Gospel will cease to be fabulous or transitory. We do 
not say that all this will take place speedily, but-we are con- 
fident that it will take place eventually. Itmay be delayed by 
the infatuation of the Indian authorities, or abeclenntéa 
by their prudence and talents; but unless it comes to pass, 
Christianity will be swept from the face of Hindostan; and 
believing that sucha calamity will not be inflicted, we believe 
also that events which must conduce to it will be averted. 
The completion and efficient working of such an institution 
as Bishop’s College, is, humanly speaking, indispensable to’ 
the Missionary cause; and therefore, in spite of present ap- 
pearances to the contrary, we infer, that the College will 
eventually supported by its Visitor, and enabled to answer 
the expectations of its Founders. 
The facts upon which this reasoning rests are gathered in 
t abundance from the various works before us. The 
etters of the Abbé Dubois have given rise to a controversy | 
from which much may be learned by all parties. The Abbé 
is a gentleman of great respectability, and his information’ 
upon Indian affairs is extensive. The errors of his church 
have blinded him to many important truths, and a large 
portion of his argument is sophistical and inconclusive. But 
there is no reason to doubt the truth of his statements; they 
B2 
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4 Christianity tn India. 
are the result of long personal experience; and they have 
been encountered by his opponents with more vehemence 
than discretion. 

The first of these opponents, Mr. Hough, has apres him- 
self to one part of the question with success: he has an- 
swered the jesuitical portion of the Abbé’s Letters, and 
pointed out the absurdity of saying that the Hindoos are 
unconvertible. But as Mr.Hough undertakes to defend the 
Church Missionary Society and all its kindred institutions, 
he exposes himself to the Abbé’s best thrusts, and 1s unable 
to parry them. The character of the work is in general 
fair and candid; but the consistent Church Missionary is 
indifferent to the principles of the Church. c 

Mr. Townley takes a lower line :—Both in Asia and in 
Europe he enacts the part of an itinerant paneer: and if 
his harangues in Hindostan are similar to his harangues in 
England, he may be expected to produce the same effect 
among Indians that Captain Gordon is producing among 
Irishmen. His answer to the Abbé is principally remarkable 
for undertaking to prove a great deal, and proving in reality 
little. 
. The Persian Controversies, by Professor Lee, are of a very 
different character from that of any of the foregoing; yet they 
harmonize remarkably with the other publications, by shew- 
ing how strongly Mahometanism is entrenched behind false 
philosophy and false criticism, and how incompetent our 
ordinary missionaries must be to cope with those learned 
doctors of the Koran, over whom the genius and piety 
of Martyn obtained no victory, and who threaten to stand 
their ground against the more laboured arguments of Pro- 
fessor Lee. 

The Sermons and Charges of Bishop Middleton, with 
a Memoir of his Life, by Archdeacon Bonney, complete the 
series of publications to which we are calling the attention 
of our readers; and if the latter is less minute and satisfac- 
tory than we could wish, the former comprise much information 
in a small compass, and furnish a clue to the labyrinths of 
Oriental controversy. Thescheme so beautifully and distinctly 
sketched by the first Bishop of Calcutta for evangelising his 
mmense diocese, is not calculated to counteract, but to support 
similar undertakings. It accords in a remarkable manner with 
other schemes which are now in progress, and offers to supply 
their deficiencies, and correct their errors. It neither ibo- 
lieves, and desponds with the Abbé Dubois, nor falls into that 
cant of fanatical assurance by which missionary proclamations 
are so often disfigured. It grapples both with the Maho- 
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Christianity in India. 5 
metan and the Hindoo. It offers to instruct and send forth 
European missionaries, duly qualified and duly authorized, | 
to preach the Gospel. It provides for the education of 
native teachers, and the institution of native schools. It 
proposes to furnish the imhabitants of Asia with genuine 
translations of the Bible. , And it will do all this, not by the 
instrumentality of a mere voluntary Association, which ma 
cease, or may misconduct itself to-morrow, but rit the 
agency of a corporation, regularly chartered by the King, 
and governed by the prelates of the Church. These are 
strong circumstances in favour of the system, and perha 
still stronger may be discovered by attending to the bo 
before us. > 

To begin with the Abbé Dubois. It is thus that he de- 


scribes the endeavours of his brethren, the Jesuits, to convey 
Christianity to the Hindoos: hi 


“ The disappointment and want of success of Xavier ought to 
have been sufficient to damp the most fervent zeal of the persons 
disposed to enter the same career. When a man of his temper, 
talents, and virtues, had been baffied in all his endeavours to intro- 
duce Christianity into India, his successors could scarcely flatter 
themselves with the hope of being more fortunate. However, this 
was not the case. His Jesuit brethren in Europe were not to be 
deterred by difficulties or contradictions in undertaking, where the 
cause of religion was at stake. In consequence, Jesuits were sent 
from every Catholic country to India, to forward the interests of the 
Gospel. ) 

“« By degrees those missionaries introduced themselves into the 
inland country. They saw that in order to fix the attention of these 
people, gain their confidence, and get a hearing, it was indispensabl 
necessary to respect their prejudices, and even to conform to their 
dress, their manner of living, and forms of society; in short, scru- 
pulously to adopt the costumes and practices of the country. . 

“ With this persuasion, they at their first outset announced them- 
selves as European Brahmins come from a distance of five thousand 
leagues from the western parts of the Djamboody, for the double 

urpose of imparting and receiving knowledge from their brother 

rahmins in India. Almost all these first missionaries were more 
or less acquainted with Astronomy or Medicine; the two sciences 
best calculated to ingratiate them with the natives of every descrip- 
tien. 

“* After announcing themselves as Brahmins, they made it their 
study to imitate that tribe: they put on a Hindoo dress of eavy, or 
yellow colour, the same as that used by the Indian religious teachers 
and penitents ; they made —_ ablutions ; whenever they showed 
themselves in public they applied to their forehead paste, made of 


sandal wood, as used by the Brahmins. They scrupulously abstained 
from every kind of animal food, as well as from intoxicating liquors, 
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Chvistianite in India, 
faring like Brahmins on vegetables and milk; in a word, 
example of St. Paul (1 Cor. ix. 20. 21.) “ Unto the Jews, 
they became as Jews, parr ws; to them that 
were without law, as without law. y. were made all things to 
all men, that they might by all means save some.” It was by such 
a life of almost incredible privations and restraints, that they insi- 
nuated themselves among these people. 
__ Fully aware of the unalterable attachment of the natives to 
their own usages and practices, they made it their principal study 
not to hurt their feelings, by attacking all at once the superstitions 
with which most of their customs are infested: they judged it more 
prudent at the beginning to overlook many of them, and wait for 
a more favourable time, to put the converts right on the snbject. 
Their colour, their talents, their virtues, above all, their ect 
disinterestedness, rendered them acceptable even to the Hindoo 
princes, who, astonished at the novelty and singularity of the circum- 
stance, bestowed their protection on these extraordi men, and 
gre. hem full freedom to preach their religion, and make proselytes 
it. 

“ The Jesuits began their work under these favourable auspices, 
and made a great number of converts among all castes of Hindoos, 
in those countries where they were allowed the free exercise of their 
religious functions. It appears from authentic lists, made up about 
seventy years ago, which I have seen, that the number of native 
Christians in these countries was as follows, viz. in the Marawa about 
30,000, in the Madura about 100,000, in the Carnatic 80,000, in 
Mysore 35,000. At the present time hardly a third of this number 
is to be found in these districts cs I have heard that the 
number of converts was still much more considerable on the other 
ent x79 Goa to Cape Comorin ; but of these I never saw authentic 

4. 


At length Pope Benedict XIV. condemned all these 
superstitious practices, and from that moment the Christian 
religion declined : 

“ At that very time happened the European invasion, and the 
bloody contests for dominion between the English and French. The 
Europeans, till then almost entirely: unknown to the natives in the 
interior, introduced themselves in several ways and under various 
denominations into every part of the country. The Hindoos soon 
found that those missionaries, whom their colour, their talents, and 
other qualities, had induced them to regard as such extraordinary 

ings, as men coming from another world, were in fact nothing else 
but disguised Fringy (Europeans);* and that their country, their 
religion, and original education, were the same with those of the 
vile, the contemptible Fringy, who had of late invaded their country. 


* Fringy, is the appellation under which the Europeans are designated by the 
sstices of India; it is derived from the term Frank, and hes been introduced by 
ahometans. 
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This event proved the last blow to the interests of the Christian 
religion, No more conversions were made ; a became almost 
general in several quarters ; and Christianity became more and more 
an object of contempt and aversion, in proportion as the European 
manners became better known to the Hindoos, < 

“ Nearly at that period the suppression of the order of the jesui 
took place in Europe; and there being no longer a sufficient number 
of missionaries, a national black clergy was formed, and the attend- 
ance on the remaining congregations entrusted to their care. Those 
Native missionaries not having the advantage of a proper education, 
and many amongst them shewing themselves more attached to their 
own interest than to those of religion, enjoy but little consideration 
even among their flocks, and m@ge among the natives of any other 

ption. 

“ Such is the abridged history of the rise, the progress, and the 
decline of the Chaistine religion ta India. The low state to which it 
is now reduced, and the contempt ia which it is held, cannot be 
surpassed. ‘There is not at present in the country (as mentioned 
before) more than a third of the Christians who were to be found in 
it eighty years ago, and this number diminishes every day by frequent 
apostacy. It will dwindle to nothing in a short period; and if things 
continue as they are row going on, within less than fifty years there 
will, I fear, remain no vestige of Christianity among the natives. 

The Christian religion, which. was formerly an of indif- 
ference, or at most of contempt, is at present become, | will venture 
to say, almost an object of horror. It is certain that during the last 
sixty years no proselytes, or but a very few, have been made, Those 
Christians who are still to be met with in several parts of the country, 
and whose numbers (as I have just mentioned) diminishes every day, 
are the offspring of the converts made by the jesuits before that 
period. The very small number of proselytes who are still gained 
over from time to time, are found among the lowest tribes; so are 
individuals who, driven out from their castes, on account of their 
vices or scandalous transgressions of their usages, are shunned after- 
wards by every body as outlawed men, and:have no other resource 
left than that of turning Christians, in ordér to form new connexions 
in society ; and you will easily fancy that such an assemblage of the 
offals and dregs of society only tends to increase the contempt and 
aversion entertained by the Hindoos against Christianity.” P. 11. 

This is an outline of the Abbé’s work. It is filled up with 
considerable spirit, and many of his details are lamentably 
accurate. But the theory by which he would explain what 
has happened is little less than ludicrous. Because the. 
Jesuitical missionaries failed to convert the Hindoos, the 
Abbé believes them to be in a state of reprobation! , Prae- 
tices for which there is not the slightest sanction in Scrip- 
ture; practices which have been condemned by the Catholic 
church, and forbidden by his own infallible Pope; practices ~ 
which involved gross deception and fraud, and permitted 
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superstition and idolatry, have not succeeded in the pro- 

tion of the Gospel, and therefore the idolaters are blinded 
bean irreversible decree, and we must leave them in their 
ignorance'and their sins! ‘Truly the superstructure is worthy 
of the base! If there is any judicial blindness in the bu- 
siness, it must be imputed to the Abbé, and to those who 
think and act as he does, rather than to those who, by his 
own confession, have not yet heard the Gospel preached, and 
whose errors are for the most part inevitable. The Abbé 
dwells with evident complacency upon the number of con- 
verts added by his predecessors to the church, but not a word 
is said about their proficiency in Christian knowledge or 
practice. We are told that the morals of the native Chris- 
tians in Southern India are now at a low ebb; but we are not 
told that they were in a different state before the downfal of 
the Catholic faith. In one word, it is evident that Jesuitical 
Christianity has been tried, and found wanting; and the 
inference is, that it never should be resorted to again. It is 
equally evident, that Protestant Christianity is yet upon its 
res al the result of the experiment remains to be ascer- 
tained. 

The Abbé indeed contends, in anticipation of the answers, 
that the Danish and other Protestant missions in the South 
of India have been unsuccessful, and that consequently Pro- 
testantism, as well as Jesuitism, has failed. The argument 
is plausible, but admits of an easy answer; for, in the first 
place, until the erection\ of the see of Calcutta, the Pro- 
testant missions were the work of private individuals. The 
Church of England regarded them as an interesting experi- 
ment, but an experiment conducted upon too small a scale, 
and destitute of the proper superintendence and controul. 
The entire failure of such an undertaking would furnish no 
objection to a renewal of our efforts under the sanction of 
a Protestant bishop. In the second place, no such failure 
has occurred. Until the breaking out of the last war, both 
the Danish and the English missions had been blessed with 
a fair portion of success: that war interrupted the com- 
munication between the continents of Europe and Asia. The 
supply of new missionaries was cut off, and the Protestant 
congregations dwindied away, not from the invincible pre- 
judices of Hindoos, but from the want of a Protestant clergy. 

e return of peace, and the presence and encouragement 
of Bishop Middleton, produced an immediate and an im- 
portant change. And Mr. Hough, an unprejudiced eye- 
witness, bears testimony to this effect. If a Sie any bias 


upon the subject; it is against the old missions; for the less 
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Christianity in India. 9 
they were able to effect, the more must the new missionaries 
be wanted and praised. | | 


“ There is a body of Christians in South India to which I have 
not referred. They are the fruits of the labours of the Danish 
missionaries at Tranquebar, and the German missionaries of the 
Christian Knowledge Society, and have been converted at different 
periods during the last century. They occupy eight princi 
stations—V , Tanjore, Tranquebar, Trichinopoly, Tinnevelly, 
Cuddalore, Madura, and Ramnad. They are to be found also, in 
small numbers, scattered through many of the villages of South 
India. M. Dubois has some acquaintance with these people; and 
will, perhaps, know, that when I state them at twenty thousand, 
I estimate them far below their actual number. 

“ But he entertains a low opinion of their character: (p. 17—20.) 
T have visited all these stations, except Cuddalore; and from what I have 
observed, and the accounts I have received from the missionaries, 
I know them to be much superior, in a moral point of view, to the 
description which the Abbé gives of his own people. 

“© Of aconsiderable number of these native Christians I can spi 
more particularly, having lived amongst them for some time, and had 
the management of their spiritual affairs (under the direction of the 
Madras District Committee of the Christian Knowledge Society), 
and not unfrequently the adjustment of their temporal difficulties. 

“ The Abbé describes these people in the following terms :— 
‘ There are, besides, a few Protestant Christians diqpereed chiefly in 
_ the Tinnevelly district ; but in such small numbers, that they do not 

deserve the name of congregations :’ (p. 19.) 

“ I cannot reply to this better than by giving a brief descriptio 
of these people. Their number is about four thousand, and they 
are scattered through sixty-three villages. Some of the congregations 
are too small ‘ to deserve the name:’ but there are several amountin 
to near and upwards of one hundred, one of three hundred, an 
another of four hundred souls! The last two congregations form 
two distinct villages: in each is a church, a boys and a girls school, 
a native priest, catechist, and two schoolmasters. There is not an 
Idolater or Papist among them; nor is a Popish image; a Heathen 
idol, or an altar, to be seen in any corner of their streets. 1 have 
addressed them several times, vs Ah the churches were always 
crowded. The transition from the noise and idolatrous symbols of 
Pagan towns, to these peaceful abodes, was more refreshing to my 
spirit than any thing I ever remembered to have enjoyed out of my 
native land. | 

“ Such are the fruits of the missionary Jenické’s labours, assisted 
and succeeded <4 the country-priest Sattianaden, and other servants 
of the Christian Knowledge Society !—The reader will now judge . 


of the accuracy or candour of the Abbé’s description of these inte- 
resting people. 

“ He will probably ask, ‘ Are not of low castes?’ Some of 
them are persons of respectability, but the majority are Shanaars 
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10 Christianity in India. 
cultivators of the palmyra and cocoa-nut trees). But does their 
umble origin and occupation affect their Christian character? This 
objection has always been raised against the lowly disciples of Jesus, 
by those who glory more in secular distinctions, than in the name and 
service of ‘The common people’ have always heard the Gospel 
‘gladly ;’ in every age it has met with a more ready reception from 
them, than from the mighty, the noble, the learned, the rich: 
and the soul of a Shanaar, or even a Pariah, is as precious, in the 
Redeemer'’s sight, as that of a Namboory or Poorohita Brahmin. 

“ But he advances a more serious objection against them: thei 
moral character, he asserts, is worse than that of the Roman Catholic 
Christians: this, therefore, demands a more particular reply.” 

_ ™ I leave him to extricate himself from these dilemmas as he may, 
while I proceed to affirm, that his charge is not applicable to the 
native Protestants. I have proved the integrity of some: others 
I know, who have held places of trust under Europeans, and fulfilled 
their duties to the satisfaction of their employers: and nothing can 
be more satisfactory than the testimony borne by the Serampore 
Missionaries to the character of several in their service *. 
appreciate their character. en I was at Tanjore, in 1821, the 
Rajah+ of that fort was gone on a pilgrimage to eatin attended 
by a retinue of Brahmins and others.—Whom did he select for his 
purse-bearer on the journey ?—I was informed, by a gentleman 
there, that a Native Protestant was appointed by him to this respon- 
sible office ! ) 
_ « But, supposing the Protestants, as a body, deserved one-half of 
the reproach which M. Dubois so unsparingly heaps upon them, 
they would at least prove this point, in opposition to his assertions, 
that the Hindoos may be weaned from their idolatrous practices, 
Though he will not allow that the 23,000 Protestants in India have 
attained to Christian perfection, yet, since not one of them is allowed 
to retain any Pagan superstitions, he can no longer maintain. his 
ition, that their prejudices, &c. are ‘ insurmountable.’ 

“ If he object to this conclusion, that they are persons from the 
lowest castes, and that therefore they had less to relinquish than 
those in the higher ranks of society, I reply, that many of them are 
from the most respectable castes. I myself am acquainted with several 
Moodalyars and Pillays, and I know of some Brahmins. These, 
theugh they form the minority of native Christians, are more than 
enough to ers my ment, in favour of the possibility of con- 
verting the Hindoos. But even were the assertion, that all the 
native Protestants are from the lowest castes, correct, it would not 
form an objection against my position; for the Abbé himself admits, 
that ‘the low-born Pariah’ is tenacious of ‘ the childish distinction 


Vindicie Seramporiane, pp. 49, 50.—See also pp, 24, 
+ This is the Heathen Prince who some years ago gave an endowment of land, 


an annual revenue of 500 towards the of the Protestant 
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Christianity in India. — 
of the Right and Left Hand,’ ‘much stress’ upon it, and con- 
siders it ‘ the most honourable distinction of his tribe; and says, 
that if you try to a him to lay aside that distinction, as 
* wholly incompatible with the first duties imposed upon him by the 
Christian religion,’ ‘ your lectures, your instructions, your expostu- 
lations, on such subjects, will be.of no avail; and your Chnstians 
will continue the slaves of their Anti-Christian prejudices and cus- 
toms:’ (pp. 64,65.) This, .we are to conclude, is the experience of 
himself and other Jesuit missionaries: and any one who has read 
with candour the description, given «in these pages, of the means 
which they have employed to convert the Hindoos, or to establish 
them in the faith, when converted, will not be ised at their 
failure. But Protestant missionaries have met with better success. 
I could have shewn the Abbe, when in India, some devout Pariah 
Christians, who have entirely renounced ‘ the childish distinction of 
Right and Left Hand, and are leading exemplary lives. Indeed, 
{ know not the Pariah Protestant that has not renounced that dis- 
tinction: and though all the 23,000 native Protestants in India were 
of that low caste—(they form, however, the minority of the 4,000 
in Tinnevelly !)—they would still furnish ample grounds for my con- 
clusion, that the Protestants have found it possible to convert the 
Hindoos to the faith of Jesus Christ.” P. 190. tit " 


This is a triumphant answer, and Mr. Hough is entitled to 
our warmest thanks for the. able manner in which he has 
brought it forward. His reply to several other parts of the 
Abbé’s letters is equally satisfactory and convincing. He 
shews that the prejudices of the Hindoos are not invincible, 
by adducing various instances in which they have been over- 
come. He very properly ridicules the idea that the Bible 
must be concealed or misrepresented, lest it should give 
offence by deseribing the satrifices of the Mosaic law, or by 
the mention of the fatted calf in.the parable of the prodigal 
son. Such objections, and there are many of them ate 
work before us, savour of that old prejudice which Papists 
are so unwilling to relinquish—the prejudice which cannot, 
or will not remember,‘ that the Gospel was preached to the 
peas Such arguments may have their effect at Rome, at 

adrid, or at Dublin, but it is a waste of powder and shot 
to point them against the English public. Even Mr. Dies 
exposition of their absurdity might have been spared: 
very statement of the Abbé is its own refutation, epochs 
; ere is, however, a portion of the field on which he main- 
tains himself with more effect, and on which his opponents 
are forced to manosuvre, in order to keep their ground and 

revent an overthrow, It is the question, not of the Bible, 
ut of the Bible ee not whether the Hindoos willbe 


hurt by reading the Scripture, but whether Scripture cap 
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be advantageously or safely presented to them in a mutilated 
condition. 


« It is on all hands admitted, that before a translation from one 
language into another be undertaken, it is absolutely necessary to 
an entire and thoroughly grammatical acquaintance with 
Now, where are the who possess so perfect 
ia? and again, where are the 
natives ne the same advantage with respect to the 
European dialects? if persons of this description are to be found 
any where in this country, they are in very small numbers indeed. 

« Some ial translations of the iptures are, it is true, 
to be found in the country; but in my humble opinion they have 
entirely missed their object. I have by me a copy of the New 
Testament, translated into Tamul, executed by the Lutheran 
missionaries; but the translators, by endeavouring to make it 
literal, have generally used such low, trivial, and, in many in- 
stances, ludicrous expressions, and the style is, besides, so different 
from that of the Hindoos, that persons unaccustomed to it, cannot 
{as I have witnessed in repeated instances) read over four verses 
without laughing at the manner in which the work is executed. 

“ In my last journey to the coast, I saw a letter on the subject, 
from a missionary in Travancore, to a person of the same description 
at Pondicherry, in which were the following expressions :— 

« « Many hundred sets of the New Testament, translated into the 
Malayan dialect, have been sent to us (without our asking for them), 


‘to be circulated among our Christians. I have perused this per- 


formance ; the translation is truly piteous, and only worthy of con- 
tempt: one cannot peruse four verses without shrugging up the 
shoulders. This large collection of New Testaments now in our 
hands places us in a very aukward situation: if we leave them to rot 
in our a nts, we fear to expose ourselves to the displeasure of 
those who supplied us with them, who appear anxious to have them 
circulated, and if we follow their instructions on the subject, we 
cover ourselves with ridicule.’” 

“I remember an instance of the kind, which will not ap 
foreign to my subject. About twenty-five years ago, the French’ 
missionaries, in the province of Sutchuen in China, were earnestly 
requested by the congregation De Propaganda Fide at Rome to 
translate the Gospel into Chinese, and sent a copy to them. 
The missionaries answered, that as the Chinese language did not 
admit of a literal translation, they had, a long time before, compiled 
a work in Chinese containing the history and moral of the Gospel, 
for the use of their congregations, and that nothing more could be 
satisfactorily executed on the subject; yet, as the request was 
urgent, they prepared, with the assistance of their best informed 

ytes, a translation of the Gospel of St. Matthew, a copy 

of which they sent to Rome, informing, at the same time, the 
tion De Se ar that the translation of this Gospel 

alone, obtained with assistance of many well-educated natives, 
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had cost them considerable labour and trouble; adding, thet. this 
literal translation differed so widely from the Chinese style, that 
even their converts would hardly refrain from laughing in. pe- 

«“s ond it is not a little curious to cbserve, that what E 
missionaries, who had passed the greatest part of their lives.in Chi 
judged next to impossible to execute, even with the assistance of 
many well-educated natives, an unassisted Armenian, of the name of 
Lassar, at Serampore, should imagine himself able to perform ; 
and it is not only the translation of a single Gospel he has under- 
taken,—the whole Bible literally translated by this individual has 
been emphatically promised by the missionaries to the curiosity of 
the public. ia? 

“ Many pr pepe: and unbiassed Europeans, acquainted. with 
the idioms of the country, with whom I have had opportunities of 
conversing on the subject, and who happened to have perused 
some parts of the translations of the Scriptures now extant, I am 
happy to say, perfectly coincided in opinion with me, that such 
low and vulgar versions of our holy books ought carefully to be 
concealed from the sight of the Pagans, in order that their .aver- 
sion to Christianity ee not be increased, and the European. cha- 
racter injured.” P. 38. 


“ Nobody is better persuaded than myself of the quite dis- 
interested intentions of the Bible Society. I feel that it would be 
extremely impertinent in me to make insinuations in the least 
offensive to that learned body; but I cannot help saying, that their 
endeavours to enlighten the Hindoos, or to make the least im- 
pression on them through the translation of the Holy Scriptures 
circulated among them, are, in my opinion, quite lost trouble, 
and will be of no avail. I cannot moreover help declaring, that 
the money spent for the purpose would be better and. more meri- 
toriously employed in feeding the h y and clothing the naked. 

“ It is of no utility to distribute Bibles if you have not well- 
founded hopes that they will be read, and their meaning be under- 
stood. Now,I have every reason to apprehend, that as ong as the 
shall be translated into the almost unintelligible style in whi 
we see the versions already executed, there is not the remotest hope 
of their being of the least utility even to the best repoent persons, 
and that (as I observed in a foregoing letter) those loose and spu- 
rious versions will only tend to increase the contempt of the preju- 
diced natives against Christianity, and prove on the whole detri- 
mental to its interests. | 

_“ In fact, if one of the many proofs of our holy books being of 
divine origin be derived from thetr intrinsic worth, from their noble, 
inimitable, and majestic simplicity, there is, alas! on the other hand, 
but too much room to fear that the Hindoos will form a directly 
Opposite judgment on the subject, when they behold the quite ludi- 
crous and vulgar style of the versions at present circulated among 
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them; and that even the most reasonable and best disposed, on 
sing the Scriptures under such a contemptible shape, so far 

from looking upon them as the work of God, will, on the contrary, 

be strongly impelled to consider them as mere forgeries of some ob- 

scure, ignorant, and illiterate individual, and of course as a downright 


“ Among many instances which are come within my personal no- 
tice of the effects produced on the minds of the natives by the 
versions of the Holy Scriptures into the idioms of India, I will con- 
tent myself with Wiateg the following only :— 

“ Being in a neighbouring village, three or four months ago, 
I received there the visit of some Christians living in the Bellary 
district, in a place called Talairu, where between 30 and 40 Tilinga 
Christian families reside. After the ordinary marks of respect, and 
the usual compliments, one of my visitors took a book out of a small 
bag, and without utteriag’a single word, laid it at my feet. On 

ning it, I found it was a translation into Tilinga of the gospel of 
St. Matthew: and before saying any thing about it, I wished to be 
acquainted with the opinion of my visitors on the work. Having in- 
them for the purpose, the person who had delivered it to 
me began the following curious account, saying, That some months 
back two Christians of their village went to Bellary on some business, 
and hearing that a European gooroo, or priest, (whom from their 
account I understood to have been a Protestant missionary,) was 
living in that place, they went'to pay him a visit ; that they had been 
very kindly received by him, pot that after a good deal of con- 
versation, chiefly on religious subjects, the gooroo, on dismissing 
them, had made them a present of the book, strongly recommending 
them to have a chapter of its contents read every Sunday in their 
chapel to the assembled congregation ; that there being only five or 
six individuals among the congregation who could write and read, 
on their return they called on them, and delivered the book to 
them; that these persons had assembled together for the purpose of 
reading it, and becoming acquainted with its contents; but that 
they were unable to understand the meaning of a single chapter ; 
that in their lexity they had applied to some Pagans living 
in the same village, to assist them in expounding the ; but no 
one among them had been able to understand any thing about it ; 
that they were then disposed to believe that the foreign gooroo, 
who was not their own, had given them such a work to make a jest 
of them, and that in this persuasion, some were of opinion, that it 
should be thrown into the fire; but the majority wishing to become 
acquainted at least with the outlines of the work, called for the 
on a brahmin poorohita, or astrologer, living in their 
neighbourhood (which circumstance of Christians having recourse to 
a Pagan wep to expound the Gospel to them, is not the 
least curious) ; that the poorohita having perused one or two pages 
in their presence, told them that it appeared to him to be a curious 
book, but that it was written in so loose and incoherent a style, and 
‘mm so obscure a manner, that it would require some days to become 
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acquainted with the whole. He therefore dismissed them, ‘telling 
them to come back after a few days. At93% 


“ When the Christians returned, the poorohita gave them the 
following curious answer, assuring them, in alow tone of voice, 


that he had thoroughly perused the work with attention, and that it 
was nothing more or less than a treatise upon magic ; adding, that it 
was worked up in obscure and incoherent. scntences, quite un- 
intelligible to sudras; ‘as is always the case, said he, ‘ with 
works treating upon occult and pernicious sciences; and strongl 
recommending them to destroy, or otherwise get rid-of it, as it 
was a great sin to keep so pernicious a book in their possession.’ 
«“ Such is the account those poor sumple fellows gave me of the 
of St. Matthew. The fact is, that the poorohita himself 
been unable to understand any thing alyout it; but as he was 
unwilling to confess his ignorance before sudras, he thought he had 
better give them this awkward explanation. This anecdote will 
give you some idea of the versions of the Holy Scriptures now 
extant in the country, and of their utility.” P. 125. art 


To these forcible objections no answer has been given 
either by Mr. Hough, or by Mr. Townley; or rather, there is 
an answer, and that a very unsatisfactory one. They remin 
us that all first versions must be incorrect. They assure us 
that great pains are taken in revising the different translations, 
and they adduce instances in which the attention of the 
natives has been arrested by a perusal of these works, even 
in their present imperfect state. There is no disputing such 
facts, but they bear very slightly upon the question at 
issue : 

“ He reprobates, however, in the strongest terms, the character 
of the Translations hitherto made into the Oriental Languages; 
and maintains that they are so very imperfect, that they cannot be 
understood, If that be the fact, he may-dissipate his apprehensions 
of the evil they will do; for it will certainly go far to neutralize his 
objection, that they will do more harm,to Christianity than good. 
He knows, as well as I do, that the natives are not so industrious, 
as to toil through a volume which they find it difficult to compre- 
hend. Inthe event, then, of a stray copy finding its way to a man 
‘as unprepared for it as he may suppose him to be, and not familiar 
with the style in which it is rendered, it cannot-do the harm which 
he pretends to fear.” (P..125.) ts 

This is not muchto the purpose. The Abbé’s objection is, 
that the Bible Society’s translations of Scripture will prejudice 
the natives of Hindostan against the reception of rena 5 
because those translations are in many instances absurd. To 
reply that the Hindoos are too lazy to discover these manifest 
imperfections, seems no trifling mistake upon the part of 
Mr. Hough. The laziness of the natives affords a strong 
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ption against their taking the trouble to separate the 
sterling ore of the Gospel from the dross and impurities by 
which it is concealed ; but who ever heard of a person being 
too lazy to take offence at what shocks his ruling prejudices, 
or that superficial faults will not be detected for want of 
industry. 
If their palliating answer is injudicious, the more direct 
reply is at least equally unsatisfactory : “sis , 


“ So far, then, as my observation has extended, I affirm that the 
Abbé Dubois has y failed in his attempt to fix a stigma upon 
the ions of the Bible Society in the East. : 

“ I admit that accurate Translations of the Holy Scriptures, into 
the various languages of India, are difficult to be obtained: but 
first versions require, and will receive, indulgence from all who 
candidly consider the great obstacles with which the translators 
have to contend. It is not necessary for me to reply te M. Dubois 
insinuations against the Serampore missionaries. ‘Their qualifications 
for the important task they have undertaken; the vigilance and 
labour with which they have endeavoured to prevent inaccuracies in 
every version that has through their hands, have been fully, 
and, to every unbi mind, satisfactorily explained.* I feel that 
it would be degrading those estimable men—men whose talents, and 
worth, Marquis Wellesley, Lord Minto, and Marquis Hastings, toge- 
ther with a long list.of public servants in Bengal, eminent no less 
for piety than ability, knew how to appreciate—to intimate the 
necessity of advancing one word in their defence against the Abbé’s 
unwarranted attack +. P. 35, &c. &c. 


This is no defence of the Bible Society’s translation. 
Their gross inaccuracy is asserted, not only by the Abbé 
Dubois, but by every person who has written or spoken upon 
the subject, save and except the Society itself; and Mr. Hough’s 
defence is, that Carey and Ward were men of talent and 
character, aided by Lord Wellesley, Lord Minto, and Lord 
Hastings; and therefore they have translated the Bible with 
accuracy ! ! 

Mr. Townley is equally careful not to pledge himself for 
the correctness of these much debated works: 


* I anticipate that now my own opinion of the Indian versions of 
the Sacred Scriptures may be demanded; and I shall be free, as far 
as my competency extends, to give it. My testimony must, how- 
ever, be confined to the versions in the Bengalee language ; for, 


* See Ward's Farewell Letters—the whole Series of Memoirs published by them- 
selves upon their Translations—the Eclectic Review for Nov. 1823, &c. 
ication o the Serampore missionaries, see their Vindicie Seram- 
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eXéept ina very slender degree, I am not acquainted with any other’ 
of the Indian dialects. . 

‘ « There exists two versions of the New Testament in Bengaleg; 
one by Dr. Carey, and the other by the late Mr. Ellerton, of Malda, 
both of them admirably with the vernacular idiom of the: 
. Both of these versions are of great and acknowl merit,» 
each possessing excellencies peculiar to itself. ‘That by Dr. Carey - 
has more of the attractions resulting from Sanscrit stores, and> 
a;learned modification of the sacred page. That by Mr. Ellerton’ | 
excels in many happy renderings of a familiar and idiomatic kind. ee 
Whilst capable of improvement in subsequent editions, they are, ‘in: | 
their present state, of incalculable value to the Christian teacher in 
Bengal. They have been.of essential.service to myself, and are so — 
to every missionary labouring among the Hindoos of that province. 
They are perused by many hundreds of Hindoo youths in different: 
schools, and by many adult Hindoos, both converted and un- 
converted; and they are the means of imparting a variety of. 
important and essential benefits, both temporal and eternal, to 

; and if the author. should insinuate that they are ‘ ious © 
versions, ‘ ludicrous, vulgar, and almost unintelligible,’ and looking» 
like: ‘ forgeries of some obscure, ignorant, and illiterate individual ;' © 
I —- that such insinuation wil altogether be deemed unwar-: 

'« With respect to the various other versions of the Scriptures. 
which have been made in India, I am, as I have already intimated, | 
unable to give any positive opinion. If I were nevertheless required 
to state what is my impression as to the probability of the several’ 
versions being adequately executed, I should say, that I apprehend 
all the versions are not of merit. The gradations in the expe- 
rience and skill of the translators, I presume, will naturally lead to 
ae in the excellencies and defects of their respective versions. | 

would add, that I should presume, that in every version in its first. 
stages, there would probab y be found many stiff and unidiomatic 
expressions, and a multitude of renderings capable of much im- 
rovement. In this sentiment I am countenanced by one of the 
mpore missionaries, the late Mr. Ward, who does not attempt to. 
represent the numerous versions executed by himself and col es 
as having no or few defects, ‘ Every first, version of such a book as_ 
the Bible,’ says Mr. Ward, ‘ in any language, will require in future 
editions many improvements, and all the aids possible to carry those 
versions to perfection.’ I would add, that I apprehend the worst: 
executed version that can be found in India, contains a sufficiency of 
what is plain and intelligible, to make the Hindoo reader acquainted 
with the dialect in which it is written, wise unto life eternal. If he. 
be of an humble, teachable disposition, he will, 1 apprehend, dis-- 
cover enough to guide him to honour, glory, and immortality; and’ 


if he be of a proud, supercilious, cavilling turn of mind, his 
con of an imperfectly executed translation of the word of God, . 
made for his be iiss stranger who loves him, and 
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longs for his felicity, is a fault chargeable, not on the version, but on 
the proud, ungrateful individual who thus spurns it.” 

“ The Mission College, established by the late Lord Bishop of 
Calcutta, in the neighbourhood of that metropolis, may be ex 
to render very considerable aid towards the accomplishment of the 
important design. That learned and zealous prelate, in laying 
down the plan of the institution, has particularly specified the trans- 
lations of the Sacred Scriptures into the of Hindostan, as 
one principal object which the College would embrace. ‘ In the 
third place,’ Dr. Middleton states, ‘I would make the Mission 
College subservient to the purpose of translations. Much has been 


done, or attempted in this way ; but by no means, as I have reason to 
believe, so much and so well, as to make this department of mis- 


sionary labour superfluous or unimportant. We still want versions, 
which, instead of being the work of one or two individuals, should 


be the joint productions of several, taking their allotted portions of 
Scripture, submitting their tasks to appréved examiners, and 
sending the whole into the world under the sanction of authority.’ 

“ This intimation is greatly calculated to strengthen the expecta- 
tion of the Christian public, + in due time the Indian translations 
of the Holy Scriptures will attain a sufficient degrec of accu- 
racy and maturity, to constitute them standard versions of the 
Sacred Volume.” 

The last passage is particularly creditable to Mr. Townley’s 
candour; and we trust that sag 5 a hint from such a quarter 
will not be thrown away. A distinguished Baptist mis- 
stonary looks forward with pleasure to the assistance of 
Bishop’s College in providing standard versions of the Sacred 
Volume, He admits, therefore, that standards are wanting ; 
that is to say, that existing versions are incorrect. And yet 
it is for asserting this very fact that he quarrels with the 
Abbé Dubois. Even batote Mr. Hough’s admission, the 
point was as certain as such a point could be. “ I hope,” 
says a learned correspondent of our’s, speaking of a new 
translation now in some forwardness, “ that, unlike many 
now in India, it will neither offend the learned native by 
its barbarism, nor the biblical critic by its incorrectness.” 
“The Bombay Bible Society,” observes another highly 
esteemed friend, “ has assisted the missionaries in trans- 
lating the Old and New Testament into Guzaratee, and 
the Gospel into Mahratta. And the fact is remarkable, 
because the Serampore translators professed to have done 
the same before. But their translation is almost entirel 
Sanscrit, and utterly unintelligible to the bulk of the people. 
If it were otherwise, the Bombay Society would not have 
been justified in making entirely new translations, without 
any allusion to those of Serampore.” These are the tes- 
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timonies of most respectable men, who can hardly be 
mistaken upon the subject in dispute; and if they are not: 
enlisted under the banners of the Bible Society, and are 
for the present without a name, we may refer the reader 
to an authority not liable to either of these objections, 
“ For my part,” says Dr. Henderson, in the very sensible 
pamphlet which unanswerably established the Mahometanism. 
of the Bible Society’s Turkish New Testament, “ I cannot 
help expressing it as my conviction, founded on a knowled 

of facts, tha: a surprising degree of credulity has obtained, 
and still in part obtains, as to the qualifications of those 
to whom the overwhelming responsibility has been attached, 
of providing translations and editions of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures.” 

Adding these assertions to that of the Abbé Dubois, 
and comparing them with Mr. Hough’s very qualificd nega- 
tive, we rejoice with Mr. Townley at the prospect of ob- 
ainiog standard versions; and let us not forget that it 


is Bishop’s College from which these versions are expected — 
to emanate. 


There is one other portion of the controversy between the 
Abbé and his correspondents to which we must briefly ad- 
vert, namely, the degree of success which has attended the 
labours of the Church Missionary Society, and its kindred 


associations. The Abbé asserts that it has been much ex- 
aggerated. 


« | will now close the discussion I have carried on in this and the 
foregoing letters. When I commenced them, I did not imagine 
I should go so far into the question. I was induced to enter into so 
many details by the consideration that elucidations on this interest- 
ing subject, by a person of my profession and experience, might 
prove of some advantage to the public, among whom, it appears, 
much ignorance and misapprehension prevails, and whose opinion 
has been in a high degree misled by imperfect, and, in many in- 
stances, erroneous statements, published of late, at home, by per- 
sons led astray by a misguided religious zeal, and who took upon 
themselves to treat of matters with which they were scarcely at ali; or 
but very imperfectly acquainted. 


“ In fact, on perusing the reports of those gentlemen, peevene 
unacquainted with the subject might be induced to suppose, the 
Hindoos are a people quite prepared for a revolution in their re- 
ligious system, and ready to break to pieces and trample upon their 
gods of stone and brass. One would think, in hearing them, that 
these fields “ are white already to harvest,” and that it is only ne- 
cessary to come with sickles amd baskets to cut down and gather an 
€ 2 
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- For my part, as an experienced veteran in this kind of sacred’ 
militia, engaged for a long period in the same kind of holy warfare, 
thoroughly acquainted with the character, the dispositions, and re- 
sources of the common foe, and with all the difficulties which are to 
be met with in the contest, I beg to be allowed to entertain the 
most serious doubts of the truth of those pompous and all-promising. 
reports, until more unbiassed and more impartial evidence shall have 
removed my scepticism,” P. 139. 


_ When we perceived that both Mr, Hough and Mr. Townley 
had devoted separate chapters to the “ Success of the Pro- 
testant Missions,” we anticipated a triumphant reply to these 
serious imputations. The following are the most distinct 
answers we can find : 

« But while I thus explain the means which Protestant mis- 
sionaries employ for the conversion of the natives of Hindostan ; 
and maintain, in opposition to the Abbé Dubois’ assertion to the 
contrary, that aed are more likely to accomplish that end than any 
which the Jesuits have used; I nevertheless beg to state, that, with- 
out God's blessing, they do not depend upon any means for success. 

Fully do I concur in opinion with him, as he restates his position, 
‘ that, under existing circumstances, there is no human possibility 
of converting the Hindoos: (p.2.) I know the difficulties ; have 
grappled with them as well as he; and again and again have been 
compelled to stand still. But, praised be God! this has not always 
been the case ; and one instance of success has appeared to me an 


ate remuneration for the labour expended upon twenty failures. 
P. 183. 


“ Here I might speak of a catechist of high caste, who, by eatin 
and drinking in my presence what was handed to him by a paria 
servant, gave incontestable proof of his having renounced caste, and 
all Pagan distinctions, for the sake of Christ. After this, he con- 
tinued in my service several months; and I had every reason to be 
satisfied of his sincerity, and to be thankful to God for the success 
that attended his labours. I might dwell also with satisfaction u 
the character of another catechist, whom I employed about four 
years in a confidential situation. The humility, piety, zeal, and in- 
tegrity of this man were as evident fruits of the Spirit as I ever re- 
member to have witnessed. To these I might add several private 
Christians among the Tinnevelly Protestants, who, I had every 
reason to believe, were sincere converts: also several priests, cate- 
chists, and laymen at Madras, Vepery, Tanjore, Tranquebar, and 
in North India. But my object is, not so much to count the number 
of converts upon whose sincerity we may rely, as to shew, from my 
own experience, that the work of conversion is actually begun im 
India. One instance is sufficient to establish my point, and over- 
turn the whole of the Abbé Dubois’ reasoning and conclusions. 
I have given three cases, at least, of native converts, who have 
come under my personal observation, and of whose “ real” con 
version I can with some confidence.” P. 209.” 
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But’ to proceed with’ the main subject. of the chapter, 
I left doers in the month of November, 1822, there was one 
Hindoo, concerning whom the missionaries in Calcutta had hopes. 
that he was really, from upright motives, seeking admission into the 
Christian church ; these hopes have been subsequently strengthened, 
and he has been actually baptized. Herein there has been a simi- 
larity between the first fruit of missionary exertions reaped by the 
London Society, and that gathered by the Baptist missionaries. The 
first Hindoo convert, effected by the instrumentality of the mis- 
sionaries of the Baptist denomination, was won to the cross of Christ 
atter their society had commenced its operations in India about 
seven years: the London Society in Calcutta have obtained their 
first convert after about the same lapse of -time. jor 
“« It may be added, that the Church Society reaped their first 
fruits at Burdwan also, after having the faith and patience of their 
missionaries put to the test during a period of about the same 
duration.” P. 109. | 
From the caution which they have observed in the works 
before us, not less than from their general character, these 
gentlemen are clearly incapable of asserting what they do 
not suppose to be true. We have no doubt that they be- 
Reve the reality of the conversion which they report, and we 
see no reason to differ from them on the subject; but can 
they possibly imagine that these timid assertions will suffice 
to rescue “ the pompous and all-promising reports of their 
societies” from the just indignation of the Abbé? | Is there 
not a remarkable Gaenesa between the statements of these 
individual gentlemen, for which they pledge their own word, 
and the “ emblazoned panegyrics of official reports” (as 
Dr. Henderson calls them) for which no individual is an- 
swerable. The reader will not be ablé to discover a satis- 
factory answer to these questions in any of the works under 
review. The charge is, that the general tenor of the re- 
ports, the speeches of certain itinerant orators, and the com- 
mon language of their party, exaggerate the success of the 
missionaries. Mr. Hough and Mr. Townley reply, that. to, 
the best of their belief, ten or twelve real conversions have 
taken place. Is this the language of Mr. Townley in the 
sermons which he delights to preach in all the market towns 
in the kingdom? Is this the language of Mr.Parson, who 
has harangued so many church missionary meetings in the 
course of the last summer, and informed them, we presume, 
of the respect with which he treated Bishop Middleton, and 
of the reception which he gave to Bishop Heber? We can 
only say, that if they are, if these gentlemen have used the 
moderate and qualified language which distinguishes the 
answerers of Dubois, their hearers must be deaf or stupid ; 
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for we never met with one of them who viewed the business 
in this light, and we suspect they will be somewhat surprised 
at the difference between oratorical amplification, and 
written accuracy and precision. The only success worth 


~ mentioning which the missionaries have obtained, or which 


is claimed by Mr. Hough and Mr. Townley, is the extensive 
establishment of native schools, and the employment of a few 
indifferently qualified native teachers. If these advantages 
are duly improved, they may lead to important results ; but 
those results will not be secured, unless the education of the 
native teachers is conducted upon sound principles. Mr. 
Townley deplores the loss of a Brahmin, who had a goodly 
“ gift in prayer ;” and Mr. Hough commends the reports of 
Abdool Messeh, for which it is generally understood that we 
are indebted to Archdeacon Corry. But whether this be or 
be not the fact, the judicious, and orthodox, and adequate 
instruction of such natives as aspire to the rank of teachers, 
is the point upon which most of what is about to be done 
must hinge ; and what plan that deserves the name has been 
suggested for such instruction, except that chalked out by 
the projector and first visitor of Bishop’s College ? , 

This question will be put with still more effect when we 
have attended to the “ Persian Controversies.” They con- 
sist of the tracts on Christianity and Mahometanism, which 
were composed by the late Mr. Martyn, and his opponents ; 
and we heartily concur with Professor Lee, in his estimate of 
their importance. It is rumoured, that the highest authorities 
in British India intend to abstain from all interference with 
Mahometans. We will not credit so strange a tale; but 


,among many other reasons why it cannot be true, we may 


notice the progress which has been already made, and 
the great danger of arresting it. The Mahometans have 
been attacked with vehemence; and not contented with 
remaining on the defensive, they have attacked Christi- 
anity in return; impeached the authenticity and truth of 
the Bible, and entered upon an immense field of critical, 
historical, metaphysical, and sceptical inquiry. To decline 
the contest therefore, if it were possible, would be in the 
highest de impolitic. It would be supposed, and not 
unreasonably, that Christians were no snatch for the learned 
defenders of Islam. It would be said, that we are eager to 
encounter an ignorant idolatrous Hindoo; but retire, in alarm 
and disgrace, before the followers of the true prophet. 
Professor Lee very sensibly observes, that every missionary 
should be prepared to cope with Mahometan errors; and he 


gives a gentle hint that it is not. commonly the case. 
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“ As the following pages may perhaps be found useful to mis- 
sionaries and others, who wish to make themselves acquainted with 
this question, 1 have thought it might not be amiss to give some 
notices and extracts from the controversy as it existed prior to the 
times of Mr. Martyn; especially as that controversy was prosecuted 
to a much greater length than his, and contains much valuable matter 
on the subject. It may also be desirable to know where books 
treating on this question are to be found ; because we hear it some- 
times affirmed, that a missionary has not the means, in this country, 
of acquiring a deep and accurate insight into the opinions of the 
Mohammedans :—that Grotius, Sale, and others, have left us in the 
dark, as to their metaphysics, mysticism, &c. and therefore, that it is 
necessary, not only to learn their language in the East, but also their 
opinions. As far, however, as my knowledge of this subject goes, 
I must be allowed to express a different opinion, having no doubt, 
that both the languages and opinions of the Orientals can be learned 
in this country at as little expense, and in as little time, as they can 
in the East, and at a much less risk. Our public libraries contain 
the very best books on every subject connected with grammar, 
history, ethics, theology, geography, and every other science ; and 
to which, even in the East itself, access is seldom to be had. 
Valuable as the labours of Mr. Martyn certainly were, yet I have no 
doubt, that if he had passed a short time in this country in a prepa- 
ratory course of Oriental reading, he would not only have done more 
ia, has, but he would have done it better, and with far greater 
comfort to himself.” P. i. ‘ 


The account thus promised is contained in the professor’s 
preface, and is well worth reading ; but Mr. Martyn, and his 
antagonists, have a more immediate claim upon our attention. 
The professor’s account of them is contained in the following 
passages :— 


*« Tt appears from his Memoirs, that he left the Bay of Bengal in 
January 1811, and arrived at Shiréz in the June following. After 
disputing several times with the literati of that place, he was informed 
on July 3, that Mirza Ibrahim, the preceptor of all the Moolas, was 
then writing a book in defence of Mohammedanism; which appeared 
accordingly on the 26th of the same month, ‘ A considerable time 
had been spent,’ it is said, ‘ in its preparation; and, on its seeing the 
light, it obtained the credit of surpassing all former treatises upon 
Islam.’ The epigraphe to this tract, given in Mr. Martyn’s Memoirs, 
does not occur in the manuscript which has come to my hands ; it is 
this: ‘ This was finished by Ibraheem ben al Hosyn, after the even- 
ing of the second day of the week, the 23d of the month Jemadi the - 
second, in the year 1223 of the Hegira of the prophet. On him 
who fled be a thousand salutations!’” P. cxv. 

« His answer,’ says Mr. Mariyn’s biographer, (p. 403), ‘ was 
divided into two parts the first coma devoted sievioa to an attack 
upon Mahometanism: the second was intended to display the evi- 
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dences- and establish the authority of the Christian faith: .t was 

written in Persian, and from a translation of the first part, which has 

been found, we perceive that Mr. Martyn, ‘ having such hope,’ used 

great plainness of speech, whilst, at the same time, he treated his 
nent with meekness and courtesy, &c. 

“ This is not quite correct. Mr. Martyn’s replies consisted not of 
two, but of three parts, as the reader will perceive from the following 
translations. Nor do they treat of the evidences of Christianity, at 
least in the sense in which that word is usually received. Towards . 
the end of the third tract, indeed, some of the evidences in favour of 
Christianity are proposed: but with this Mr. Martyn’s biographer 
seems not to have been acquainted.” P. cxvi. . 

The tract of Mirza Ibrahim sets out with asserting the 
necessity of a miracle to establish the reality of a prophetic 
mission, and defines a miracle to be, “ an effect exceeding 
common experience, corresponding to a claim of prophecy 
made, and accompanied by a challenge to produce the like, 
Weare therefore told, that to judge whether an event be mira- 
culous, the person judging must be of the sect or calling to 
which the miracle naturally attaches itself; as for example, 
that he be a magician as it respects the miracles of Moses, 
or a physician with respect to the greater part of the miracles 
of Jesus. That it is not usual with God to permit the 
performance of miracles to absolute sufficiency, that is to say, 
in such numbers as to satisfy every scientific person by 
a reference to his own particular science, but that one set of 
men are immediately convinced, and others may be satisfied 
through their intervention. 


_ These things then being premised, we now affirm that there 
appeared an Arab among us, who, making a claim. to prophecy, 
proposed as his miracle the production of a certain written compo- 
sition, and then asserted that mankind were unable to produce the 
like, by any effort of rhetoric, or any thing else. And since we have 
shewn, that a miracle is not necessarily confined to any one science, 
to the exclusion of another, provided it be such as comport with the 
dignity of a prophet, there can be no impropriety in his making this 
the miracle, upon which he would establish his emg mission, 
And since we have also shewn, that an assurance of the reality of 
the miracle is to be obtained either from a knowledge of the science, 
&c. to which the alleged miracle is referrible ; or, by the attestation 
of those skilled in such science, that it is impossible to produce the 
like. And as we have also shewn that an absolute sufficiency in the 
assurance of inability is not to be expected, as laid down in the first 
ee we now affirm, that the mission of Mohammed has been esta- 

lished with the Arabs, Persians, Turks, and the inhabitants of 
Dailam. With the Arabs, on account of their knowledge of the 
Arabic language, and of the science of eloquence. Had therefore 
his production originated in this science, they could have produced 
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its equal. - But they have not, notwithstanding the great numbers of 
their orators and preachers, and the > provalenes of these professions, 
at that time: to. which may be added, the extreme enmity they 
would exercise towards him, as is always the case, when such claims 
are advanced. His mission too is established with others, by thie 
confession of the learned among the Arabs (numeroyis as they were, 
and extensive as were their territories) of their utter inability to pro- 
duce the like. So that, in fact, no one of them, during the space of 
twelve hundred years, has yet produced the like, notwithstanding the 
continued allegations of the preachers of Islamism, that the Koran 
holds out a challenge to all. Now, in the matter of a prophetic 
mission, nothing less than assurance can be admitted as of any 
weight: and therefore, assurance is of the first importance. But as- 
surance has here been obtained in the most satisfactory manner ¢ 
namely, from the inability of men to produce the like; just as the 
claim had been made by Mohammed; his mission has therefore been 
thus established with those also, who were not Arabs.” P.g. — ° 


“ This assurance is then to be obtained from ‘an acquaintancé 
with the science of eloquence, which must be founded upon a know- 
ledge of the elements of language, just as it is from the unanimous 
confession of the learned; viz. that it is a miracle, and not the effect 
of eloquence alone :——an assurance, in which there can remain né 
doubt; and no less convincing than that of the miracles of the other 
prophets. Nay, it is more so; for the impossibility of imitation is 
now just what it was at the first performance of the miracle, on 
account of its perpetuity, and its utter incapability of decay. And 
further, it will for ever remain just what it was at the first ; 
tion of Islamism, contrary to the character of the miracles of ‘other 
prophets, of which we have now nothing remaining but mere rela- 
tions, as Moses or Jesus, for instance, did this or that ; or it is thus 
preserved by tradition. But no relation can have the evidence of an 
eye-witness. The miracles of other prophets, moreover, in addition 
to their want of evidence, as already noticed, when com with 
that of the Koran, will by length of time become less and less con- 
vincing ; because in process of time any relation must become lesa 
impressive. But the miracle of the Koran, on the contrary, will, 
in process of time, become more so, because the learned who have 
confessed their inability to uce the like, will have been more 
numerous, th the miracle itself will remain exactly what it was 
at the first; and the conviction of its being a miracle will thus be- 
come more. powerful. Hence will the mystery be explained, why, 
this prophet was, to the exclusion of all others, termed the seal of. 
prophecy: because, as the evidence of their miracles is daily be- 
coming weaker, a time must at last arrive, when it will fail of affording 
assurance, that they were miracles at all ; whence would arise the 
necessity of the mission of another het and other miracles, 
‘Jest men should have an argument of excuse against God after the 
Apostles had been sent to them:’ contrary to what is the fact, as it 
respects this prophet and his miracles; which will remain to the day. 
of judgment, not only what it was at the first, but more convincing, 
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And hence there willbe no necessity for another prophet, or for 
other miracles to all eternity.” P. 12. . 


_ $uch is the direct argument for Islamism with which 
Mirza Ibrahim encountered Mr. Martyn, The ingenuity of 
the reasoning is indisputable; and if we do not believe that 
men would embrace Mahometanism on these grounds, still 
less can we expect them to quit it, while such plausible 
defenses are unanswered. If Mr. Martyn or professor Lee 
have furnished a sufficient answer, sufficient not only for the 
European but for the Asiatic inquirer after truth, they havc 
deserved well of the church of Christ; but with great respect 
for their talents, we think they have not accomplished this 
task. Both of them have shewn considerable skill in ex- 
posing Mirza Ibrahim’s false logic. Mr, Martyn, more espe- 
cially, meets him on the ground of miracles, and proves the 
insufficiency of the Mahometan argument. 


“ It has been said, (p. 10), that the Koran’s being a miracle has 
been established with those who are not Arabs, by the Arabs con- 
fession of inability to produce its equal. We reply: that, waving 
what has already been said, the confession of the Sebo can have no 
weight with us; because, in this case, they are parties concerned : 
and no one is absurd enough to make the same party, both opponent 
and judge. If it be asked, how then can we satisfy ourselves whe- 
ther the Koran is a miracle or not, if we are not to believe what 
the Arabs say on that point, ignorant as we are of the peculiarities 
of the language ? We answer ;: in cases where no judge can be found, 

ision must necessarily be suspended.” P. 87. 


“ We answer, in the second place, that had not the Arabs 
a violent motive for what they say, it is ee ee they would give 
a different testimony. But the truth is, they havea violent motive, 
in which is implicated the necessity of changing their religion, of 
confessing the folly and error of their forefathers, and of denying 
the truth of what both they and their forefathers have hitherto ad- 
vanced on the subject of religion. It is possible, therefore, that the 
may not be very scrupulous as to the truth in these matters. And, 
if they are conscious of the truth of what has been said, that may 
perhaps be an additional motive to silence. But supposing the 
utmost, viz. that some should from time to time have let out the 
truth ; or have produced an equal to the. Koran, who, in this case, 
should have been judge, or have determined that such production 
was equal to the Koran? If it be said, that this could have been 
determined by the rules of rhetoric, we answer, first: This would 
be con to the supposition that the Koran’s being a miracle is 
determi from its exceeding the rules hitherto laid down in that 
science. And, secondly, that as all the rules of rhetoric are taken from 
the Koran, and every rule in that science is established by a citation 
from it, it must follow, that the rules of rhetoric are to be tried by 
the Koran, and not the Koran by the rules of rhetoric ; as it there- 
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Christianity in India. 27 
fore is agreed among the Arabs, that the Koran possesses the highest 
degree of elegance, every thing, not perfectly accordant with it, will 
of course be deemed inelegant. ) 

“ If it be said that at the time of Mohammed there were many 
professors of eloquence, who, notwithstanding their endeavours to 
produce an equal to the Koran, found it impossible to do so, and 
that this is proof sufficient for them. We reply; we are not quite 
satisfied that the professors of eloquence were at all numerous in 
those times ; for it “pene from several passages both of the Koran 
and the traditions, that Mahommed was raised up from among an 
illiterate nation. And, again, both the commentators and historians 
call the Arabs an illiterate people in consequence of their ignorance 
of writing‘ and want of wealth, in those times. And as the learned 
affirm, that to be illliterate does not necessarily preclude the possi- 
lity of being eloquent, (it being possible that some one may at the 
same time be both illiterate and eloquent), upon what principle is it, 
that they also affirm, that Mohammed’s being illiterate constitutes 
one of the miracles of the Koran, unless they could have first shewn, 
that to be illiterate necessarily precludes the possibility of being elo- 
quent? And, as to the existence of one or two poets in those times, we 
affirm, that circumstance can avail but little; according to the 
adage: “ What is rare, is as nothing.” Besides, if we even allow 
that there were many, still we are not prepared also to allow that — 
did not produce an equal to the Koran; because this wants ° 
And again, should we allow that they did not produce an equal, still 
we do not therefore also allow, that if they had made the attempt 
they could not have succeeded. Because, as long as Mohammed 
remains in Mecca, and it was not known how this affair would end, 
people would not be very anxious on this subject ; and particularly 
the more sober, who saw that his object was to call the Arabs from the 
worship of idols to that of the true God: and if a few idolaters had 
really been unable, during so short a period of time, to produce an 
equal, no very great stress can be laid on that. But after Moham- 
med got to Medina, and from that day to this, no one among the 
Arabs had dared to say that he could prove the Koran not to be 
a miracle, or that Mohammed was not a prophet; or that he could 
produce, or had produced, an equal to his book. But further, 
should we allow that the attempt had been made, and failed, still it 
would not follow that the Koran is miraculous. For, it is well known 
that ancient books are to be found in some languages, to which no 
one can now produce equals. Such, for example, asthe writings of 
Homer in the Greek, or those of Virgil in the Latin ; or some ethers 
in other languages, which might here be mentioned. The same may 
be said too of many productions of art, which have come down from’ 
former times; to which, notwithstanding the efforts of the moderns,’ 
no equal has yet been produced: contrary to the case of the Koran, 
to which, on account either of superstition or fear, few have thought 
of opposing their skill in composition. Hence it will appear how the 
repeated challenges in the ~ 0 to produce its equal are to be une! 
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cerstood: and also, that the Koran itself, although no one might 
have been able to produce its equal, is no miracle.” P. 88. 
This is better said than any thing else in the volume; and 
is a *roof that much might have been done by Martyn, had 
his life been spared, and his exertions judiciously directed 
But it refutes a particular treatise, rather than a general 
system; and the most that can be expected of it, is to put 
Mirza Ibrahim to silence. Mr. Martyn’s defence of Chris- 
tianity is liable to many objections. The ground-work of it 
is the 2 priori necessity of an atonement, a truth which infi- 
dels may reasonably dispute. They will contend, that God 
might have appointed some other method for the pardon and 
salvation of man; and until they are driven from this post, 
Mr. Martyn’s argument will have no effect. The remainder 
of it is inferior to many well known tracts upon the evi- 
dences; and on the whole, we should rather say, that he 
wrote a clever pamphlet, than that he gave Mahometanism 
a heavy blow. 
The reply which he called forth, is in one sense heavy 
enough. It occupiesa large portion of the professor’s volume, 
and 1s written not by the original advocate of Islamism, but 
by a third person named Mahommed Ruza, who has re-asserted 
irza Ibrahim’s principles, and contended, that Mahomet 
was predicted in the Jewish scriptures, if not in the corrupted 
copies of them, which are current in Christendom. We can- 
not now follow the writer'through this treatise, but must con- 
tent ourselves with extracting professor Lee’s summary of it, 
which forms the introduction to his remarks upon the con- 
troversy. | 
_ “ In resuming the question discussed in the preceding tracts, it 
has not been ~ ht advisable to follow the line of pen 
adopted either by Mr. Martyn or his opponents; because, however 
the particular topics discussed by them might be vindicated or re- 
futed, the general question at issue may nevertheless not be advanced 
by such a method ; and the reader, reduced perhaps to the mortifying 
consideration, that time and pains had been thrown away, may at 
last ask, To what purpose has been this waste? It is our intention, 
therefore, to take a different line of argument ; and to endeavour to 
arrive at a conclusion, which will tend to place the subject before 
us in a table point of view, adverting occasionally to the argu- 
ments which have been given in the foregoing pages, as the nature 
of our subject may require. 
_ © Situated as Mr, Martyn was in Persia, with a short Tract on the 
Mohommedan religion before him, and his health precarious, the course 
he has taken was perhaps the only one practicable: but, as an elabo- 
rate reply to him has now appeared, in which the principal arguments 
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Christianity in India: 29 
génerally urged in favour of Islamism are to. be found,’ it becomes 
a duty to examine them at some length, not merely to refute them, 
but to enable ourselves to propose a more rational and profitable 
creed, with the greater probability of success. i wort 
- « Tt must have appeared from what has already been detailed, that 
the arguments of a Mohammedan are not quite so easily to be met 
as it has sometimes been supposed. In addition to the opinion that 
our copies of the Scriptures have been corrupted, and, therefore, un- 
worthy of credit, the professor of Islamism has fortified his system 
by metaphysical disquisitions, difficult to be understood, and more 
difficult to be refuted; not because they are true, but because 
a system of erroneous reasoning is also to be set aside, and docu- 
ments, now believed to be authentic, to be proved unworthy of cre- 
‘dit. In addition to this, we have to assail a system of me Aare of 

almost too indefinite a nature to be made the subject of analogical 
enquiry. | 
i& S this, the Deity is not only considered as one, in opposition 
to polytheism, but as the only being in existence, from whom all that 
is seen, felt, or heard, is but the merely ideal emanation, which in 
a short time shall again be absorbed in his mysterious essence. 
Hence pain or pleasure, sin or holiness, action or rest, are looked 
upon as the mere modes of existence necessarily entailed on all the 
imaginary characters introduced to this theatre of temporary being ; 
and a state of stupor, which a moderately taught Christian would 
consider as little short of real madness, is considered as the highest 
degree of mental perfection to which man can aspire, and from which 
he shall glide into that union with the — of which he is most 
desirous. In this state, the devotee considers the voluptuous paradise 
of his prophet, as pointing out those spiritual provisions for the souk 
which await him in the higher stages of his progress: that Jesus and 
all the prophets have trodden this mysterious path :—that idolatry 
and faith are all but one thing,—all being God, and verging towar 

- state of union with him, at which, finally, they shall a al arrive.” 

451. 


It is evident from this p e, thatthe professor, like our- 
selves, is dissatisfied with Mr. Martyn’s argument. We wish 
it were equally certain that he has furnished a better. That 
he has sketched a better we admit, and the reader shall be 
made acquainted with it directly. It will prove that the 
xesoaooe is not unacquainted with the direction in which 

ahometanism may be best assailed. 


“ In order, therefore, to bring our re pac fully before such 
readers, I have taken the following line o ment as the most 
suitable to our question ; viz. To shew, in the first place, that the’ 
oe so by which evidence has been estimated in the 

questions ing to religi in the second, to 
upon which reliance may beplaced. Aoitw 
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30 Christianity in India, 
- “ In the third place, since both parties allow, that a revelation has 
been made from above, and that the books of the Old and New 
Testament were originally so revealed, to shew that those books are 
now mainly the same as they originally were ; that is, that no wilful 
corruption has ever taken place in them, either affecting any point 
of doctrine, or article of 9 he although we are disposed to allow, 
that some variety of reading is found to exist in the different copies. 
_ “ Having determined this point, and agreeing with the author of 
the preceding tract, that all information relating to religion must 
necessarily be derived from revelation, we propose to enquire, in the 
fourth place, Whether revelation affords the criteria by which any 
one laying claim to a divine mission may be known. And, if so, 
Whether Mohammed's character answer the requirements of such 
criteria.” 
- If this outline had been vigorously and distinctly filled up, 
one branch of the Persian controversy would have reached 
its proper termination. There still would have remained much 
to do; for the’soofeism of the learned Mahometans is a gross, 
if notan Atheistic infidelity ; and whenever,they are compelled 
to relinquish the claims of the Koran, they will reject all revela- 
tion. They are unwilling to avow the extent of their scepticism, 
and will defend their prophet as long as they can. e fear 
that the professor’s argument will not shorten that period ; it. 
is long, pointless and indistinct; it satisfies himself, and it 
satisfies us; but we shall be very much surprised if it satis- 
fies an Arab or a Persian. It treats of matters familiar to 
every theologian, but neither advances new reasonings, nor: 
improves materially upon the old. It shews the futility of 
Mahometan objections to the Bible, and defends its doctrines 
with more judgment than Mr. Martyn has done. But it is 
an instance of the great variety of men’s natural talents, and 
proves, that a successful cultivator of languages may make 
an indifferent advocate. Thanks are due to professor Lee for 
the pains which he has bestowed upon these controversial 
tracts. In their present accessible shape, they will instruct _ 
every reader, and be highly useful to those who are engaged 
in Eastern missions; and they tend more especially to shew, 
that such missions should be superintended by men of exten- 
sive learning; that the exposure of Mahometanism is an 
arduous task ; and that great diligence and great abilities may 
be devoted to it with indifferent success. 
These, however, are points. upon which difference of 
ae may exist. The labours, both of Mr. Martyn, and 
of professor Lee, may be more highly esteemed by others than 
ape by us; and we have no desire no dispute the question 
with their friends or admirers. We turn to another subject. 
whichis calculated to produce more unanimity, and ask whether. 
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Christianity in. India. 
it can be doubted, after a perusal of the preceding details, that: 


subordination, superintendence, and system, are necessary; 
for the effectual propagation of Christianity in the East? 
The selection, instruction and controul, of European mis- 
sionaries, the education of native priests and catechists, the. 
translation of the Scriptures into foreign tongues, and the: 
conduct of learned and difficult controversies; can these be: 
entrusted to any voluntary association? Unless we have: 
entirely mistaken the effect of the investigation which has, 
now been instituted, there can be no difficulty in returning 
a proper answer. The authority by which teachers are sent, 
out, should either be that of the whole Church, or of the 
elate who presides over a particular diocese. Their quali- 
fications should be ascertained, and their respective posts. 
assigned, not by Baptists or Church Missionary Societies, 
or even by Societies for promoting Christian Kuowledge; but 
what is required to be done at home should be done by the 
Supreme Head of the Church, with the concurrence of the 
Metropolitan; and what remains to be done abroad should. 
be done by the Suffragan Bishops, who are appointed to each 
separate country. These are general principles, and apply in 
every case. But in India they are strengthened by local 
circumstances, and their abandonment will not only make 
our hopes faliacious, and our endeavours futile, but will 
——_ the Gospel to the contempt of unbelievers. The 
political as well as the religious consequences of irregular 
and desultory enterprise, will manifest themselves ere lon 
to the world; and the extinction, not merely of the British 
power, but of the British name, language, laws, civilization 
and religion, will be the natural result of uncombined, in- 
discreet, unauthorized endeavours at conversion. , mY 
We are sanguine enough to hope, that the “ Sermons and 
Charges” of Bishop Middleton may assist in convincing all: 
parties of these important truths. The Memoir, as we have 
already stated, is worthy neither of its subject nor of its 
author. The great aim throughout its pages is to say nothin 
which may offend, and the whole is unsatisfactory and, 
meagre. With the exception of the Bishop’s two visitations, 
which are invested with some portion of interest, we learn: 
no more from the Memoir of his Life than had already ap-. 
peared in the magazines. Little or nothing is disclosed» 
respecting the opposition which he encountered from the. 
Court of Directors, or the feeble support which he received’ 
from the India Board. Little or nothing is stated respecting’: 
that inveterate presbyterian hostility which would have over- 
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32 Christianity in India. 
whelmed a weaker man, and, even to Bishop Middleton, was - 
a constant source of trouble and uneasiness. The reader of 
Archdeacon Bonney’s Memoir will obtain no sufficient 
knowledge, either of what the Bishop underwent, or of what 
he achieved; and, in spite of our respect for the worth 
memorialist, and our conviction that he intended to do justice 
to the memory of his friend, we must a that he has not 
accomplished his purpose, and that the fame of Middleton 
deserves a better historian. | 
‘ Still there is much to be expected from the republication 
of the Sermons and Charges. They have appeared at a 
favourable season, and may serve to decide the controversy 
between the Abbé Dubois and his opponents, in a manner 
of which neither party will altogether approve. We extract 
a few passages which bear upon this question. The first is 
taken from ‘* The Manifold Wisdom of God made known by 
the Church,” a sermon preached at the cathedral of Calcutta, 


in which the Bishop explains his sentiments respecting the 
conversion of the heathen: 


« A zeal, then, for the glory of God, if its lineaments have now 
been correctly pourtrayed, will be forcibly directed to the state of. 
those nations, in which the Gospel is not merely undervalued, but, 
utterly unknown. Where, for instance, shall its energies be excited, 
if they are dormant in the land which we now inhabit ? In what. 
other region of the known world is the glory of God more effec- 
tually obscured, and His truth, to allude to the Apostle’s saying, 
more palpably ‘ turned into a lie?’ (Rom. i. 25.) The case of ruder 
nations furnishes no answer to this question: refinement, when cor- 

, may be worse than barbarism; and system has a power of evil 
beyond simplicity. Where else too, we may ask, do we find more 
evident vestiges of that fall from primeval uprightness, which the Gos- 
pel was designed to repair? From the dislocated strata and confused 
position of heterogeneous substances in the bowels of the earth, the 

légist attests the breaking up of the vast deep in times remote, if 

e yield not implicit faith to the Scriptures: ond here, in like man- 
ner, does the Christian trace indubitable evidence of that wreck and. 
ruin of the moral world, which the same Scriptures record: the best. 
eats or tendencies of our nature and their opposite defects are. 
ound in immediate contact: the fear without the knowledge of 
God ;—courtesy without brotherly love ;—profuseness without pub- 
lic spirit ;—lowliness without humility ;—a consciousness of sin with- - 
out the want of a Saviour ;—fortitude without feeling or resignation; 
—and a contempt of death without a thought of immortality ;— 
these are among the inconsistencies and perversions of original 
which every day’s observation may exhibit to our notice: 

and not lament them ?: 
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or who, that laments them, can be backward to employ the remedy ? 


I mean not, of course, in any way but that of affectionate and, 


Christian solicitude, and by teaching and ‘ persuading the things 
concerning the kingdom of God.’” P. 118. | 
The following passages occur in the Bishop’s second and 
“ That I may not, however, rest a fact of so much importance 
upon mere assertion, I will state to you very briefly (for briefly it 
must be) what appears to have been the method in which Christianity. 
was disseminated in the primitive times. Ihave remarked that early 
ecclesiastical history, afier the apostolic age, is not what, according 
to modern ideas, we might expect to find it, much engaged in the 
subject of missions. The command of Christ, ‘ to baptize all 
nations,’ may be considered as the authority under which Christians 
are required to be solicitous for the diffusion of the Gospel ; the 
command, however, was given to the eleven, and to those by impli- 
cation, as well as by the special assurance of divine aid, who might 
be joined with them, or succeed them in the work ; to say wayeug. be: 
the case of St. Paul, whose commission, though subsequent to that 
of the twelve, was directly from Christ. By the apostles themselves 
and their associates, as some have gathered from the apostolic 
writings, about seventy churches were founded, reaching to Babylon, 
eastward, and westward, as far as Spain; if indeed St. Paul ever 
accomplished his meditated journey thither, and if St. Peter, in 
speaking of the church at Babylon, meant the ancient capital 
of Chaldea, neither of which seems probable. At any rate, 
Christianity was planted in the apostolic age in most of the regions 
subject to the power of Rome, though the converts were almost 
every where but a small part of the whole population. It does not, 
however, appear that any. churches were planted except by the 
apostles, or by persons acting in connexion with them: the work of 
conversion began in unity, whatever were the divisions which arose 
afterwards ; and these divisions were never so great as to obliterate 
the effects of the order in which conversion commenced. What then 
was the course pursued ? Of the proceedings of the apostles I need 
not speak ; it is sometimes said that they were missionaries, as the 
name applies: missionaries they were indeed ; going forth in the 
power and the spirit of Christ, and, as was to be expected, teach- 
ing the same doctrines, and establishing: churches, the members 
of which could meet in conscientious communion, knowing of no 
other separation or distinction than that of place. If the sone 
however, required assistance, as we know that they did, still more 
would their successors : something analagous to a missionary system 
was indispensable, and this. was supplied, partly by the persons de- 
nominated evangelists, and partly by catechists. Evangelists were 
missionaries in the strictest sense; their business was, as we learn 
from Eusebius, to preach Christ to those who had not heard of his 
_ name,’ and deliver to them to the Gospels. It is asserted, however, 
on the same authority, that these were disciples of the apostles ; 
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34 Christianity in India. 
that they laboured not merely to found new churches, but to confirn? 
and consolidate those which were already planted; and that even at 
the time of which the historian is speaking, the reign of Trajan, the 
Holy Spirit still wrought mighty works by their hands : of course 
they were under His especial guidance, and thus was the original 
of edification and unity, and a knowledge of the truth; 
Fal lled ; for St. Paul declares, that all offices in the church, in- 
cluding that of evangelists, were designed ‘ for the edification (the 
building up) of the body of Christ, till we all come in the unity of 
the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God under a perfect 
man. ‘These evangelists, therefore, though they seem not to have 
been confined in their mission to any certain spot longer than 
the occasion required, were yet recognised members of the church, 
and amenable to its discipline. Upon this subject Mosheim, 
a Lutheran, and not a strenuous asserter of episcopacy, has re- 
marked, that ‘in early times it was undoubtedly the custom for such 
members of any church as might be desirous of imitating the exam- 
ple of the apostles, and propagating the Gospel among the heathen, 
to apply to the bishop for his ‘license, and to enter on their travels 
under his sanction.’ Order, it seems, was not then thought in- 
compatible with enterprise or with holy influences, but rather, per- 
haps, to have been among rhe tests and evidences of a commission 
from God. 
«“ The other provision to which I alluded for the extension 
of the Gospel, was in the appointment of catechists. As the evan- 
gelists were sent among barbarians, to whom ibly the name 
of Christ was unknown, the catechists were to bring into the fold of 
Christ the heathenwho resided in the neighbourhood of any Christian 
church: the conversion of these was an object contemplated in 
every Christian establishment: all who expressed a desire to be 
acquainted with the doctrines of the Gospel, were considered as 
standing in a certain relation to the church; not a close one in- 
deed, till they had given evidence of their being in earnest, but yet 
oue which was publicly avowed: places contiguous to the church 
were set apart for their instruction ; catechisms were compiled for 
their use ; catechumens were allowed to be present in the church 
during the sermon, and while certain prayers were offered for their 
illummation, in which they were required to join; and, if I mistake 
not, even the heathen who had not openly professed a desire to be 
instructed in 9 faith, were not altogether excluded. | 
_ “ These then appear to have been the missio roceedings 
of the first ages; but all antiquity abounds wah “Aivonintinees 
tending to show, that the propagation of the Gospel was in close 
connexion with order and discipline. Churches were built under 
the bishop’s sanction, signified by his visiting the spot and affixin; 
across ; no clergyman could be ordained but with a specific an 
local charge ; a convert could not be admitted to the orders either 
of priest or deacon, till he had brought over his whole family, 
whether infidels or heretics, to the cathelic church ; and one of the 
canons -of the council of Chalcedon provides for the consecration - 
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and subordination of bishops in foreign parts, Regulations such 
as these may be thought trivial in the laxity of modern times, 
still this was the system under which our faith was disseminated, and: 


which had manifestly the blessing of God.” P. 216. 

_ & §till it may be asked, is there no way in which the different. 
sects, now unhappily dividing the Christian world, may essential] 
and unexceptionably contribute to the propagation of the Gospel ? 
KE should shrink from such a conclusion, however legitimate were the 

ess, by which it might seem to be deduced: I should hesitate to 
Colieve for a moment, that laborious and pious and benevolent men, 
of any religious denomination, could be altogether disqualified for 
furthering such a work: if they would turn their attention chiefly to 
the elementary instruction of youth,—to the dissemination of 
European knowledge and arts,—to the improvement of morals,—to 
facilitating the acquisition of languages,—to bringing us acquainted 
with the opinions, and habits, and literature of those whom we wish 
to convert, and generally to breaking up and preparing the soil for 
the seed of the Gospel, would indeed be valuable auxiliaries in 
the Christian cause; and the most inconsiderable sect might thus 
attain a degree of usefulness, if not of worldly renown, which the 
most prominent cannot hope for in the present state of things. 
P. 221. 

- Upon the course of proceeding in this great question in the pri- 
mitive ages, I took occasion to speak at some length when I last ad- 
dressed you ; and if I mistake not, I showed distinctly that the diffu~ 
sion of Christianity was not effected so much by independent efforts, 
and unauthorised experiments, as by the gradual expansion of the 
Catholic church. It was thus that the work began: ‘ As they went 
through the cities they delivered them the decrees for to keep, that 
were ordained of the apostles and elders, which were at Jerusalem : 
and so were the churches established in the faith, and increased in 
number daily.’ It may, therefore, be expected that nothing would 
more many | contribute to the object in question than a con- 
siderable church establishment among us, which should at least make 
our religion conspicuous and procure for it respect, while it counte- 
nanced the operations and gave a character to the labours of those 
who should be employed in the work of conversion. Iam not, 
I need hardly observe, supposing the regular clergy to be mis- 
sionaries ; they have other duties to perform, -and almost every 
where, if they be performed with diligence, sufficient to occup 
their time, though no reason can be given why they should not av 
themselves of their Christian opportunities to receive converts within 
the pale of their respective congregations: nor can there be any 
thing more Christian in its aspect than the spectacle which, I am 
told, may be seen, of a number of native converts joining with our 
own people in the service of the church. Missionaries, therefore, 
acting under proper authority, and subject to control, as in the :pri+ 
Mitive times, must be employed ; and schools in connexion with our 
missions must be maintained, in which elementary knowledge shall 
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be taught preparatory to the sowing of the seed of the Gospel. Sti 
the sorting sentiment among the established clergy, in pata 
of this kind, will always have great weight: missionaries will effect 
comparatively little if it be not seen with what they are connected, 
or en they are sent; and any enormous disproportion between 
the provision which may be made for the maintenance of religion 
among ourselves, and for the teaching of it to the heathen, will 
carry upon the very face of it a confession, that the subject 
altogether is of less importance in the judgment of some among us 
than of others. It is, in truth, a question in which much, in the 
commencement at least, must depend upon externals: as the minds 
of these people are constituted, and perhaps most minds not habi- 
tuated to abstraction, they must see before they can understand, or 
willevenenquire. If we err it should not be on the side of simpli- 
city. In the early times, as we learn from Origen, the heathen 
would ask the Christians, where were their temples ? which were 
comparatively few and mean. The answer might have been, that the 
Christians then were poor. Whatever has been done among our- 
selves in this way, has undoubtedly contributed to the change of 
sentiment among the heathen; and a proportionate effect may be 
expected from what may be done hereafter. The Christian mea- 
sures of Constantine, on his conversion, may be ascribed to the in- 
fluence of his adviser Eusebius; they were, therefore, such as the 
judgment and extensive experience of that great man recom- 
mended, and they were principally the building of churches, and 
a provision for the better observance of the Lord’s day.” P. 242. 


Our limits will not suffer us to make any further use of 
these admirable charges. A careful consideration of them is 
indispensably necessary to such as would understand the 
missionary question. Bishop Middleton treats it not as 
a subject for the exercise of mere zeal and good intention, 
but rather of zeal regulated by learning, aa expecting no 
great results from hasty and unconnected measures. He 
recommends us to propagate Christianity by extending the 
church; and he reminds the church that her ancient instru- 
ments of conversion must be resorted to, before the days of 
her increase can return. These principles are developed both 
in the works which we have already quoted, and in his lord- 
ship’s admirable letter to the Society for the propagation of 
the Gospel, which is reprinted in the*present work; and, 
after looking through a mass of unsubstantiated statements, 
and inconclusive arguments, it is no slight gratification to 
meet with Bishop Middleton at the end of our journey. He 
explains the principal advantages to be derived from Bishop’s 
College, »n a note to the sermon from which our first extract 
was taken; and those portions of it which relate to missiun- 


aries, scholarships, translations and schools, cannot be too 
extensively known: 
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'* © The intention is to make the discipline and studies established 
in our English universities, with so much benefit to the cause of true 
religion and sound learning, the basis of the constitution of the 
college near Calcutta ; and to raise upon them such a superstructure, 
as the circumstances of this country and the particular destination 
of the students may require. The site of the college ensures seclu- 
sion and freedom from interruption: the students will be constantly 
within their own walls or grounds, except by special permission, and 
be subject to a system of order and restraint; and the a the 
hall, and the lecture rooms, will claim their regular attendance at 
specified hours. In their studies, theology, with all that is sub- 
sidiary to it, will form the prominent employment of those who 
are designed for the ministry ; combining with the study of the Holy 
Scriptures, Hebrew and the learned languages, ecclesiastical and 
profane history, the elements of natural philosophy, and so much of 
mathematical knowledge as may tend to invigorate their minds and 
facilitate all other acquirements. They who shall be destined to be 
schoolmasters, will have their studies in like manner directed to their 
future efficiency : they will be well grounded in classical learning, 
and be furnished with all those branches of knowledge which may 
conduce to open the minds and dissipate the prejudices of the native 
population of India. By both classes of students, however, the 
Oriental languages, those especially used in the districts, which may 
be expected to become the scene of their future labours, will be 
cultivated with the greatest application ; and all will be familiarised 
with the principles which attach British subjects to their national 
establishments, and be trained in feelings of respect and deference 
for the constituted authorities in India: and it is hoped, that with the 
divine blessing, early habits of piety and industry, and self-control, 
combined with an affectionate remembrance of the place of their 
education, will give to the students a character of mind and senti- 
ment which they will never lose, and by which they shall be marked 
and known in all future life.” P. 131. : 


“ The society for founding the college, contemplates the establish- 
ment of missionary stations, wherever an opening shall seem to present 
itself for accomplishing their benevolent purposes.. To supply such 
stations with missionaries and their proper assistants, and toy oh up 
a never-failing succession of them, is their primary object; to whi 
every thing else is collateral and subsidiary. But before this-can be 
effected, it is obvious that students must be maintained in the col- 
lege and duly prepared for their allotted labours. It may seem, 
therefore, that the question of supplying stations is posterior to that 
of maintaining students, and may thus be for the present postponed ; 
it must be considered, however, that the admission of students into 
the college must in a great measure be regulated by the prospect of 
a frees an for them aiterwards ; and such provision will be generally 
(although not invariably in respect of schoolmasters,) by their appoint- 
ment to some missionary station. It is, therefore, of the greatest 
Importance, that the ablic benevolence as applicable to this ‘head, 
should shew itself early, and in truth it is the point, to which above 
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justified in saying that it must be adopted 
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all others, the society may be 


presumed to wish, that attention should 
be directed: benefactions, therefore, made specially applicable to this 
department will be suffered to accumulate, until such stations can be 
actually formed. 

- The foundation of scholarships is only second in importance to 
the weary, head, and even prior to it in actual operation. 
A scholarship, it is computed, taking the average on the difference 
of expence in maintaining European students, (or those of European 
habits,) and natives, and reckoning on a moderate rate of interest, 
may be founded and endowed for 5,000 sicca rupees. On the 
interest of this sum one student at a time may be constantly educated 
in the college, free of every charge: and every scholarship so en- 
dowed will, as in our English universities, be for ever denominated 
from the name of the founder, who moreover will have the privilege 
of recommending the first scholar, being a youth duly qualified 
according to the statutes, and to be subject in all respects to their 
operation. Other sums, however small, being directed to be appro- 
priated to this object, will be applied to the maintenance of a student, 
when the aggregate shall be found sufficient.” P. 124. 


“ The college press will, is is hoped, embrace an important and 
efficient department of the college labours. For the expence of 
printing versions of the Holy Scriptures, if a statement already 
alluded to may be credited, provision for some time will probably 
have been made ; but for printing versions of the liturgy, of short 
religious treatises and tract3, such as those of the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge, of elementary books of science, and 
of school books, a considerable fund will in time be required ; and 
from the very commencement of the college labours, something may 
be attempted in this way. 

* Both Christian at native schools are within the contemplation 
of the society. One of the former kind will be indispensable to 
every missionary station, and such might be established to great 
advantage in some instances, where no missionary station could 
conveniently be formed. In native schools the elements of useful 
knowledge and the English language will be taught, wherever it may 
seem desirable, without any immediate reference to Christianity. 
In either case, it will be among the objects of the college to supp 
masters well qualified for the undertaking. The provision for suc 
while they remain in college, will fall under the second head of 
expenditure ; and for those who should be attached to stations, under 


i first head: all other schools would form a distinct concern.” 
135. 


After a mature examination of this pi. are we not 

Is it possible, 
not merely that any Churchman, but that any Dissenter, 
except he be under the influence of an all-powerful fanati- 
cism, can wish to see Bishop Middleton’s schemes defeated, 
or believe.they can be abandoned without injury to the 
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common cause of Christianity? Present appearances, we 
en admitted, are against us; but we feel convinced that 
ishop Heber will not return from his visitation without 
having discovered that his predecessor was in the right. 
Whatever he may have been told to the contrary, he will see 
that Bishop’s College is not calculated to check any mis- 
sionary exertions. tle willsee that it offers a better education 
to the European clergy than they can obtain elsewhere. Its 
scholarships are not limited to this or that institution, but are 
so arranged that all charitable persons may contribute to 
them. The translation department will enable the Bishops 
of Calcutta to rescue the sacred volume from that patched 
and party-coloured dress which it now wears in Hindostan ; 
and the native preachers and native schools may not only do 
as much good as those which are patronised in other quarters, 
but they may do a great deal more; they may become models 
for the rest. Instituted by a chartered corporation, and 
controlled by episcopal authority, they may give a guarantee 
for orthodoxy of doctrine, and general propriety of conduct, 
which no agents of an association can furnish; they may 
raise the tone, and improve the utility of other teachers, in 
the same manner as the regular clergy at home have dimi- 
nished the natural bad consequences of sectarian preaching, 
And when additional sees shall be erected in India, additional 
colleges will follow in their train. Additional missiona 
stations will be chosen; additional schools will be opened, 
and there will be a great body of European and Asiatic clergy; 
and it may be hoped also, a great body of European and 
Asiatic laymen, attached to the Established Church, super- 
intended by the proper ecclesiastical authorities, and united 
by many strong ties to an institution which derives its 
existence from the supreme power of the Crown. We are 
most ready to admit, that no system, as such, can prevent the 
failure of missionary undertakings; but, if conformity to the 
Scripture model, purity of intention, and ‘a due submission 
to constituted authorities; if a careful use of all natural 
means of success, and an humble reliance upon Him who can 
furnish supernatural assistance; if these are good grounds 
for confidence in a religious undertaking, we are confident 
that the Church of England, if duly directed and encouraged, 
may be the blessed instrument of adding Hindostan to the 
spiritual dominions of our Redeemer. : 
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Art. II. An Essay on Instinct, and its Physical and Moral 
~ Relations. By Thomas Hancock, M.D. London. Phillips. 
1824. 8vo. pp. 550. 


Dr. Hancock has here presented us with a book, whose 
title properly belongs to about one-third of it only. The first 
part, comprising about that a Saere treats of the power of 
instinct in Animals ;—a highly curious topic of enquiry, and 
one on which a good work is much wanted. The second 
relates to what is termed instinct in Man, which the author 
understands to be a sort of light within; so that this part 
seems to us to apply chiefly to the Society of Friends. This 
the author considers by far the most important part, to which 
the other is merely an inroduction, put in to please “ a cer- 
tain class of readers ;”—that is, we presume, the profane 
world, As we shall probably be included in this class, we 
shall confine our remarks chiefly to the first part. | 

In endeavouring to lay before our readers a brief outline 
of that part of the work before us, which treats more imme- 
diately of the subject proposed, we shall not follow exactly 
the author’s arrangement, for though it may be better suited 
for introducing his theory of human instinct or internal illu- 
mination, we conceive the instincts of inferior beings, might 
have been traced out in a more natural and more instructive 
course. We shall begin with our author’s sixth chapter, 
where we are presented with pry | highly curious facts re- 
specting the organic functions of those classes, which stand 
lowest in the scale, or what we may call by analogy, the 
instinct of plants. 

We sted not here particularize the apparent instinctive 
propensity to turn to the light, that and many similar phe- 
nomena being, doubtless, owing to the chemical influence 
of the sun’s rays. The following facts are less easily 
explicable. 


“ Ifa vessel of water be placed within six inches of a growing 
cucumber, in twenty-four hours the cucumber alters the direction of 
its branches, and never stops till it comes into contact with the 
water. When a pole is placed at a considerable distance from an 
unsupported vine, the branches of which are proceeding a contrary 
direction from that towards the pole, in a short time it alters its 
course, and stops not till it clings round the pole. But the same 
vine will poh avoid attaching itself to low vegetables nearer to 
it, as the cabbage; hence Pliny and Cicero remark, that the vine 
hates the colewort and cabbage: as if it possessed the faculty of 
perception and the power of choosing.” 
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Instances are next adduced of roots, which have been ob- 
served to change their direction in order to avoid-noxious, 
and approach salubrious, objects. These instances appear 
more like the result of some internal impulse, than of the 
action of an external cause. What this is, or how it acts, we 
may in vain attempt to enquire. But applying. it to our 
present purpose we may observe, that it bears the closest 
analogy to some of the lowest manifestations of animal vitality 
in the class of zoophytes. Many other facts, such as the 
sensitiveness of some plants, &c. bear an equally close re- 
semblance to the power of muscular irritability. 

This last term, we must observe by the way, is one very 
badly calculated to convey its meaning. It conveys an idea 
of sensation, which is in fact meant to be wholly excluded. 
It means the power inherent in animal muscle to contract 
when touched or excited, which it possesses quite indepen- 
dently of the nerves, or of sensation, and which it retains. 
when the animal is dead. Our author has given a very good 
and clear account of this power; which is in fact very essen- 
tial to be understood in reference to the present enquiry. 
We shall content ourselves by referring our readers to p. 122, 
et seq. and shall only mention the general conclusion, which 
the united labours of many distinguished physiologists have 
concurred to establish, viz. that muscular irritability is pos- 
sessed in the greatest perfection by those animals which are 
the lowest in the scale of nervous structure, in the perfection 
of sensation and in the developement of the brain. Such 
phenomena of vegetables as are analogous in any degree to 
those of vitality, resemble the effects of irritability; and 
they are always directed to the attainment of certain ends 
necessary to the well being of the plant. Each plant dis- 
plays its peculiar faculty in the preservation of its seeds and 
the selection of nutriment. Dr. H. observes, 


“ Plants imbibe food by the roots, (this has been controverted) 
the trunk, and the branches; and in the opinion of some also, by the 
leaves and flowers. The plant is compensated for every thing it has 
been denied, by the intensity of the single power that operates in it. 
It neither requires the faculty of loco-motion, nor the knowledge of 
other plants around it. But it attracts and enjoys after the manner 
of plants, heat, light, air, and the juices that nourish it: and the pro- 
pensity to grow, to bloom, and to multiply its species, it exercises 
more truly and incessantly than any other creature.” _P. 132. 

Out of all the various influences which may be in-action, 
and the various objects which may be present, around it, 
the plant receives, and is. affected by only those which pro~ 
mote the.continuance and the purposes of its existence; it 
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imbibes ‘those supplies which are requisite, because -its 
organs are solely adapted to imbibing these and no others, 
It avoids certain evils and attains certain advantages, by a 
peculiar and mysterious power of its faculties, which they 
possess in regard to no other objects. 

The transition from plants to zoophytes is almost insen- 
sible. Many of these are fixed by roots, and multiply life in 
their branches, giving out deciduous buds, which again take 
root. The : praee possesses astonishing powers of repro- 
duction, and displays that degree of vitality which consists 
in irritability to a great degree ; however divided, this power 
remains in each part, which becomes a separate animal. 
These creatures may also be grafted upon one another ; their 

wers of nutrition are confined to distinct organs ; their se- 
= of nutriment limited to certain kinds, but not much 
more like choice than thatwf vegetables. 

In the order testacea, a rather Ruther range of vital powers 
are observable ; the snail, for example, possesses sensibility 
in its tentacule; traces of nerves are found. What are 
called its eyes have been shewn very recently, by Sir E. 
Home, not to be so; its 1 ag of reproduction is great, pro- 
portioned to its irritability and small degree of nervous 
sensibility. 

If we rise to insects, we find a much more perfect struc- 
ture. They possess something like a brain, which, how- 
ever, is but one of several nervous ganglia; they have no 
circulation; their irritability is very great; their muscular 
powers astonishing: but this muscular vitality is not as in 
the preceding classes, sufficient to reproduce lost limbs. 
Yet, a separated limb retains motion for a considerable 
time, owing to this power. 

The term instinct is of very undefined meaning. We be- 
lieve it is not usually applied to the impulse by which the 
testacea and the polypi are urged to obtain nutriment, and 
to propagate their species ; to many of the habits of insects, 
it is, however, very commonly applied. As we know nothin 
of the ultimate principle upon which it depends, it is per- 
haps wrong to carry this distinction to so great an extent, as 
to imply any real difference between the power or principle 
in the two cases. It is certainly much more remarkably te. 
played by insects, in proportion to their more perfect organi- 
zation. Their organization is such as to give them the means 
of performing a certain set of actions, and no others ; they 
have also some sort of susceptibility to impulses, from what- 
ever source, leading them constantly to that particular set of 
actions. Beyond this we know nothing. We may use the 
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¢erm instinct to cover our ignorance, as meaning the ‘uns 
known impelling eager but strictly speaking, we must not 
(like Dr. Hancock) attribute to it ahy other meaning than 
what is implied in the facts above adverted to ; and by keep- 
ing to this very simple definition, we see that it may, without 
any impropriety, apply to the lower creatures also, We 
cannot, by any analogy, describe the origin of this power; 
but its continuance is closely similar to the power of habit. | 

That species of instinct, which impels the insect tribes to 
seek appropriate food, is perhaps the lowest in rank; it is 
displayed by those classes of insects which seem the lowest 
in the scale of organization: the caterpillar, for example, 
when shaken off the leaves of a tree, returns and crawls up 
the trunk, and along the branches, till it regains the situa- 
tion best fitted for its present support and future trans- 
formation. This degree of instinct ditiers by only one s 
from that of the sea anemone. It will perhaps be admitted, 
that the primary impulse on the caterpillar is thé sensation of 
hunger; but this may urge it to ascend the tree, without its 
em a ite any distinct process analogous to reasoning, to 
lead it from that sensation to the consideration of moving in 
a particular direction, and in the end finding food. 

The wonderful instincts of the ant are familiarly known. 
The following facts, recorded by Dr. Hancock, are extremely 
curious 


“ The principal resource of the ant, is the honey of another Insect 
called the aphis, an insect which abounds on the plants that are 
usually found in the vicinity of ant-hills. This honey is an exuda- 
tion from the body of the aphis, and is absorbed greedily by the 
ants, without any detriment to the insect that yields it. It is vohin- 
tarily given out by the aphis, when solicited to do so by the ant. 
A single aphis supplies many ants with a plentiful meal. Some 
species of ants, we are told, bring the aphides to their own nests, 
instead of seeking them, when the cold is excessive, and lodge them 
near the vegetables on which they feed; while the domestic ants 

revent them stirring out, guarding them with great care, and de- 
ending them as their own young ; they even collect the eggs of the 
aphis, and superintend their a continually moistening ‘them 
with their tongue, and preserving them till the proper season for 
their exclusion ; and in a word, bestow all the attention which they 
give to the eggs of their own species. The ants defend them from 
the ants of other societies. That they have some notions of pro- 

y in these insects, would appear from their occasionally having 
establishments for their aphides, at a distance from the city, in 
fortified buildings, which they construct for this alone, 
in places which are secure from invasion. Here aphides are 
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confined as cows in a dairy, to supply the wants of the metro- 
polis.” P. go. 

We have selected this, among numerous instances of the 
extraordinary sagacity displayed by the ant, because it is 

rhaps less generally known than some others: it serves to 
illustrate a progressive elevation in intelligence ; but it is not 
necessary in explaining it, to suppose that the ants act upon 
a distinct process of reasoning and calculation, and this ob- 
servation we conceive to be of some importance towards 
acquiring our only definite ideas of the distinction between 
instinct and reason. It is clearly possible to explain these 
instances, without supposing a distinct putting together of 
separate ideas; but we will now advert to a very important 
instance, which, to our apprehension, carries the argument 
one step further, and shews that there are cases in which we 
cannot admit the exercise of reason, as just described; the 
case we allude to is that of the cells of bees, the structure of 
which our author has noticed briefly, and perhaps without 
giving his argument all thé advantages it might have had. 

e shall not pretend to enter into the details, but shall en- 
deavour to state those points on which the argument depends 
in the most simple manner. The fact then is this : it may be 
shewn, by mathematical investigation, that there are parti- 
cular ways in which a set of contiguous cells may be con- 
structed, so as to require less labour and materials, and to 
unite this saving with strength and security, in a greater de- 
gree than by any other construction ; moreover, by the aid 
of the fluxionary method, it is possible to determine, with 
the utmost exactness, the precise form required, and the 
exact angles at which the planes terminating the figure must 
be inclined to each other. All this, it is important to ob- 
serve, cannot be done without the application of very extended 
geometrical and analytical knowledge, and depends on truths 
which, at no very remote period, were unknown to mankind ; 
some of them, even as late as the age of Newton. Several 
distinguished men have solved the problem ; to give an idea 
of it, we may mention, that in a recent work by Dr. Cress- 
well, the investigation occupies 20 octavo pages. 

Now, on examining the cells of the honeycomb, we find 
the bees have adopted precisely the figure and mode of con- 
struction which the mathematician has shewn to be the best; 
have selected, out of all the various forms which might have 
been employed, that alone in which all the advantages of 
economy of time, labour and materials are gained, united with 
greater strength and security ; and not only is this rule fol- 
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lowed nearly, but upon the most accurate measurement to, 
which the angles can be subjected, they have been invariably 
found, by several observers, to be precisely those determined 
by calculation. 

Upon considering all these circumstances, the question, 
we would ask as this ;—is it possible to suppose that the bee 
proceeds to its work, upon a distinct apprehension that it is, 
desirable to save labour and materials; upon an enquiry, 
whether, by adopting one particular construction, such a. 
saving noche be effected ; upon a regular deduction from the 
first principles of geometry, up tothe application of fluxionary 
calculation, whereby it learns that those advantages may be 
obtained, and what is the best construction for obtaining 
them? We think no one would maintain such a view of the 
subject ; and if so, it follows that the bee must arrive at its 
practical directions by some shorter mode; by some other 
way than the process of putting together distinct ideas, till 
we form a connected chain of reasoning ; by something ana- 
logous to an intuitive perception or feeling that the con- 
struction adopted is the right. 

If then, in this case, we are sure that the animal does not. 
proceed by regular steps of reasoning, we must by analogy 
extend the conclusion to the cases of other animals, such as 
those already spoken of. | 

Insects are, perhaps, the lowest class which display any 
accommodating power of instinct to particular circumstances ; 
its ordinary manifestations are invariably confined to one 
regular routine: but sometimes the animal will shew a dif- 
ference in its habits, according to a change in situation. 
Dr. Hancock (p. 103) illustrates this in insects by several 
differences observable in bees and wasps; their precautions 
being different according to the difference of climate. : 

Following the prégress of organization to its higher classes, 
if we take the order of Amphibia, we find a structure in 
which irritability still predominates. Owing to this power, 
a tortoise has lived twenty-three days after Gane its head; | 
the jaws of a dead crocodile pulled asunder, can inflict 
a severe bite; and those of a viper, a mortal wound eight or 
ten days after death; but the nervous system begins to assume 
a more perfect character: the excess of vitality is not so 
great as to give the power of reproducing lost parts ; but in 
proportion to the more perfect nervous organization, there 
is a greater degree of sensibility, and a higher range of 
instinct. The habits then which these classes of animals 
display, are ofa nature approaching somewhat more to those 
of intelligence, and susceptible of more diversity than in. 
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the instances hitherto considered. That most extraordinary 
faculty of finding their way from an amazing distance to the 
place they have been accustomed to inhabit, which many 
animals possess, has been observed in a tame serpent, as. 
our author has related from Lord Monboddo. (P. 76.) 

‘ The remarks above made may be continued ‘to the next 
class, the fishes. One remarkable instance of their instinct 
is the power of migration for the — of spawning. It is 
probable, that if we were not precluded from an intimate 
acquaintance with their habits, we should observe many other 
curious manifestations of instinct. 

~It is probably owing to their coming more within our 
familiar observation, that the classes of birds and quadrupeds, 
though decidedly superior in instinct to those below them, 
yet appear separated by a greater interval than perhaps is 
really the case. 
~ Among birds, it will not need many instances to shew the 
superior degree of intuitive intelligence they possess in the 
regular discharge of the functions proper to their nature. 
Among these, there is none in which more remarkable saga- 
7 is shewn, than in their care for their young. 

- The preliminary operation of building the nest, is con- 
ducted in a different manner exactly suited to its peculiar 
wants by each species, It is not by traditional instruction 
that this art is learnt, because a crow hatched by a hen, and 
having no communication with its species, has been observed 
to build with exactly the same materials, and in the same 
manner as the rest of its tribe. Were this faculty the result 
of reasoning, we should see deviations according to the pecu- 
har wants or conveniences of each bird, as among the 
buildings of men. The work is perfect in its kind; we never 
see imperfect attempts abandoned for want of skill to com- 
plete them, or any thing like progressive improvement in the 
course of years orages. 

* But though this faculty seems so entirely confined to one 
routine, yet there are cases in which instinct appears to 
accommodate itself to circumstances. For example, 


_ * Tn countries infested with monkies, birds which in other cli- 
mates build in bushes and clefts of trees, suspend their nests on 
slender twigs, and thus elude their enemies. ‘The same species of 
birds build their nests differently, when climate and circumstances 
require it. Dr. Darwin has collected many facts to show, that the 


cuckoo in some places hatches and educates her own young; while 
in others she builds no nest, but uses that of some lesser. bird, as 
the wagtail or hedge sparrow, and depositing one egg im it, takes no 
further care of her progeny.” P. 104. 33 
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Hancock on Instinct, &¢. a? 
“ Our author then proceeds to the very remarkable pheno- 
menon of migration. We are somewhat tan considering 
the time which has now elapsed since Dr. Jenner’s researches 
on this subject have been made public, and the very decisive 
character of his conclusions, that our author shout not only 
not allude to them, but even continue in the obscure, incon- 
sistent and unfounded opinion which previously prevailed, 
We shall not here advert any further to this curious topic ; 
but for a full display of this and many other equally won- 
derful instincts in birds, refer our readers to the late Dr. Jen- 
ner’s paper in the Philos. Trans. 1824. Part I. (See B.C, 
September 1824.) 

Thus far we may safely apply to the case of birds, the 
same doctrine which we before applied to that of lower 
animals, viz.; that the course of actions which they pursue in 
obedience to what we call instinct, are not the result of 
a comparison of distinct ideas, however few or simple; but 
of a sort of conviction arrived at directly without any inter- 
mediate steps. The power of apprehension from which this prac- 
tical result springs, is open only to the perception of those 
particular objects which are connected with the well-being and 
wants of the animal; and the number of such objects is 
extremely limited beyond those limits, though hundreds of 
other objects affect the external senses, yet none excite that 
peculiar Prculty by which the bird arrives instantaneously at 

ractical conclusions. 

But here we come to a new class of facts; to apparent 
deviations from the ordinary routine of instinct ; to certain 
instances in which upon a particular emergency, the animal 
has adopted a particular ih appropriate resource. "a 

One of the most remarkable ordinary instincts of crows, is 
observable in the way they contrive to get at oysters and 
other shell fish. viz; by carrying them to a great height in the 
air, and then dropping them upon the stones, so as to break 
the shell. This, however curious, being a regular habit, comes 
under the class of instinct already spoken of. But what shall 


we say to the following application of the same method, for 
2 purpose quite different :— | 


_ “ Inthe spring of 1791, a pair of crows made their nest on a treer 
in a gentleman’s garden; and in his morning walks he had fre- 
quently been amused by witnessing furious combats between them 
and a cat. One morning the battle raged more fiercely than usual, 
till at last the cat gave way, and took shelter under a hedge, as if 
to wait a more favourable opportunity of retreating to, the house. 

€ crows continued for a short time to make a threatening noise ; 
but perceiving that on the ground they-could do nothing more than 
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threaten, one of them lifted a stone from the middle. of the garden, 
and perched with it on a tree planted in the hedge, where she sat 
wikine the motions of the enemy of her young. As the cat crept 
along under the hedge, the crow accompanied her by flying from 
branch to branch, and from tree to tree; and when at last puss 
ventured to quit her hiding place, the crow leaving the trees, and 


hovering over her in the air, let the stone drop from on high on her 
back.” P. 81. 


Another instance of the same description, is as follows :— 


“ Linneus informs us, that the martin dwells on the outside .of 
houses in Europe under the eaves ; and that when it has built its nest, 
the sparrow frequently takes possession of it. The martin, unable to 
dislodge his intruding enemy, convokes his companions, some of 
whom guard the captive, whilst others bring clay, completely close 


up the entrance of the nest, then fly away, leaving the sparrow to 
be suffocated.” P. 79. 


We shall not detail the account of the mocking bird, nor 
give the story quoted from Locke, of the Brazilian parrot, 
who is said to have given rational answers to some questions 
put by a person who had never before seen him. This per- 
son, however, did not understand the language in which the 
bird spoke, and not only might there be a collusion between 
the interpreters empioyed, but the sume answers might have 
been returned, for any thing that appears to the contrary, to 
a very different set of questions. 

We shall reserve our remarks upon these extraordinary 
applications of instinct, till we have briefly traced its powers 
in the class of quadrupeds. | 

Of the ordinary instinct displayed by quadrupeds, there 
are so many instances familiar to our daily observation, that 
it is unnecessary here to quote any of them, except perhaps 
one or two, which are too singular to be passed over, and 
which bear upon the comparison between ordinary and extra- 
ordinary instinct. 

We cannot fail to observe in general both the higher degree 
of ordinary instinct, as well as the greater variety of objects 
to which it is directed in this class of animals, in proportion 
to their less irritability, their more perfect nervous sensibility, 
and the greater number and complication of their organs. 
The beantiful adaptation of habit and disposition to struc- 
ture, is well illustrated by Dr. H. in the instances of the 
elephant, the lion, the sloth, and the mole. We observe an 
wibidiating instinct in animals while in their natural state; 
we find also the effects of difference of situation, and parti- 
cularly human intercourse, in materially altering their in- 
stinctive habits; and beyond this, we find them, in extra- 
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ordinary emergencies, deviating still more from their regular 
course. In proportion, however, as the ordinary instinct is 
of a higher kind, those occasional deviations appear legs 
extraordinary, and more approaching the natural order, But 
whatever such alterations may take place, there is never 
a total change ; there is always a similarity preserved to the 
original character. It is not the loss of one sort of instinct, 
and the substitution ofanother, but always a modification of 
that already possessed. These points of resemblance are 
highly curious and deserving attention. To observe, collect, 
classify and combine these points of resemblance and differ- 
ence, is the only inductive path —— we can pursue our 
enquiries respecting instinct. e think, therefore, that 
Dr. Hancock would have been much better employed in 
making such deductions from the accumulation of facts, 
than in occupying two-thirds of his book, as he has done, in 
metaphysical and theological reveries, about the internal 
illumination of man. 

Many instances are adduced to shew the exquisite and 
almost inconceivable perfection in which some animals enjoy 
particular senses. This the author is very careful to dis- 
‘tinguish from_the power of instinct. But there are extraor- 
dinary instances of particular actions in animals which seem 
hardly capable of being referred to an extraordinary perfec- 
tion in any of the known senses, however exquisite. For 
example, the power by which animals will find their way 
from an incredible distance through an unknown count 
to their home. Instances are familiar in the dog and the 
horse; similar stories are here related of the ass and 
the sheep. Some persons have attributed this power to a 
sixth sense; which has also been the case in regard to some 
instances related of human beings, who have, in some man- 
ner not accounted for, been able to feel the presence of cer- 
tain objects not perceptible to any of the ordinary senses. 
Whatever may be the real cause, it is clearly a case in which 
reasoning is not concerned. 

these instances either as referable to some 
hidden physical influence, or as at least belonging to natural 
instinct, we have to observe in general, that its ordinary 
display is always found in exact proportion to the perfection 
of the animal’s organization, as well as confined to those par- 
ticular objects which are connected with its well-being : never 
directed to the attainment of any end beyond these, and never 
exergsed by any other means than those which are afforded 
‘by the peculiar organization of the animal, and the habits 
which are naturally characteristic of ite kind. 

E 
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With respect to the effects of human intercourse on the 
lower wm we may cite the case of oxen. These, when 
wild, possess a spirit and fierceness which render them ex- 
tremely formidable. They possess, also, such acuteness of 
‘smell as to trace the footsteps of men over the grass, at which 
they always display peculiar symptoms of rage and horror. 


However different this is from the domestic state of cattle, 


it is still more so from the state to which they are brought 
in some countries by education. Among the Hottentots 
they are trained to a variety of useful domestic labours; and 
not only this, butare made use of in war: at a signal they fall 
upon the enemy, striking with their horns and hoofs, overturn 
and trampleupon whatever resists them, and thus completely 
break the rns, and pave the way for an easy victory to their 
masters. They are also instructed to guard the flocks, and 
defend them from beasts of prey, and from robbers, whom 
they distinguish from the keepers, or other persons. 

Now, from this instance, we may take occasion to ob- 
serve, that the effect of intercourse with man, and education, 
does not take away the natural instinct, and substitute an 
acquired one, but only modifies and extends the powers al- 
ready possessed by the animals. They still make use of 
those powers alone which constitute the distinguished fea- 
ture in their character in all conditions. 

Many other instances of this kind are recorded in the work 
before us ; but we must now proceed to the last and highest 
manifestation of instinct, if so it can be called, in sudden 
‘emergencies, and on extraordinary occasions, where some- 
thing much more like a power of reasoning is displayed. Of 
this, ‘we have mentioned some instances in birds; those 
related of quadrupeds are yet more astonishing. In dogs, 
we have many examples of extraordinary sagacity, in per- 
ceiving the approach of danger to their masters, such as the 
‘concealment of a robber or assassin, a leak on board a vessel, 
and other like occurrences; but in such cases there is always 
room to suppose their superior power of smell, or other 
senses, may have guided them. In other cases the power of 
habit is clearly discernible. In others again, a dog feeling 
for his master in danger, would naturally so express it, as to 
communicate the intelligence to others, and thus be the 
means of saving him. All these cases, though extremely 


‘interesting, do not positively require the supposition, that 
‘the animal put together distinct ideas, and acted upon the 


conclusion. Of the astonishing intelligence of the elephant, 
‘several instances are mentioned ; his ig gre in pushing 


a carriage up hill, his amazing docility, his recollection of 
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persons and places from favours bestowed, and his care of 
‘children, are 7 wonderful, but may be explained by a 
sort of indefinite feeling, without distinct reasoning. A well- 
known anecdote is introduced from Pliny, of a number of 
these animals, who, when they found themselves condemned 
to death im the sanguinary games of the circus, by their 
gestures and cries seemed to implore the compassion of the 
spectators to a degree which was quite effectual. 

To pass over many other instances, which do not appear to 
us to prove any thing with respect to a reasoning power in 
animals, we will cite two, which are, perhaps, the strongest 
on record, and seem to be regarded by our author as decisive 
proofs. 


“ Two goats, grazing about the ramparts of Plymouth citadel, 
got down upon the narrow ledge of the rock, and one of them ad- 
vancing before the other till it came -to an angle was enabled to 
return; but in its way back, met its companion, whith produced 
a most perplexing dilemma, as it was impossible for them to get 
each other. Many persons saw them, without being able to lend 
any assistance. fter a considerable time, one of the goats was ob- 
served to kneel down with great caution, and crouch as close as it 
could lie; which was no sooner done, than the other, with great 
dexterity, walked over him, and they both returned the way they 
came in perfect safety. And at Ardinglass, near Glenarm, in 
Ireland, two goats, moving towards each other over a precipice 1,000 
feet high, on a narrow ledge of the rock, were seen to extricate them- 
selves i“ danger by a similar expedient. In both these instances 
the animals looked at each other for some time, as if they were con- 
sidering their situation, and deliberating what was best te be done 
in the emergency. I apprehend that mere instinct would have 
prompted them immediately to act, instead of thus comparing and 
judging by their outward senses of danger and expedients.” P. $0. 


The other case, which we must quote, is this :— 


« A lady had a tame bird, which she used to let out of its 
every day. One morning, as it was picking up crumbs from the 
t, her cat, who had always before shewn great kindness to the 
bird, seized it on a sudden, and jumped with it in her mouth upon 
atable. The lady, alarmed for the fate of her favourite, on turning 
about, observed that a strange cat had just come into the room. 
After turning it out, her own cat came down from her place of 
safety, and imeed the bird, without inflicting the least injury. 
ow, it seems very clear, on considering this act, that various cir- 
cumstances must have influenced this sagacious animal. She must 
have known that the bird was in danger from this intruder, and must 
have reflected on the best.means of rescue: and we may take it for 
granted, that instinct could not, on the same principle, have prompted 
the one cat to destroy, and the other cat to save, at the same mo- 
ment of time ; but the manner in which the preservation was effected 
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is instructive, and affords a very striking example of reasoning in the 


brute, the more striking, as cats are not remarkable for sagacity.” 
P. 84. 


These facts are certainly extremely curious and interesting ; 
but in our author’s reasoning upon them, we can by no 
means wholly coincide. The two goats might have stopped 
for some time before they contrived to pass, without ong 
so for the purpose of reflection. The cat, we observe, ac 
instantaneously; but there is one observation which we 
think important, and which applies also to the instances 
before mentioned of birds. It is this, that in every case the 
pas. men adopted was one exactly in accordance with the 
ordinary habits of the animal: it made use of precisely those 
resources which it was in the habit of ordinarily employing. 
Thus, the goat is naturally a climber; he, therefore, walked 
over his companion: had they been cats or hares, one would 
probably lave taken a spring over the other: rabbits or dogs 
might have tried to widen the path by scratching, &c.: in the 
same way the martin is by trade a plasterer; he therefore 
plastered up his enemy. The crow was in the habit of drop- 
ping bodies from a height: to the cat, it was natural to seize 
a bird in its mouth, but not to kill it immediately. In the 
instance alluded to, there was the counteracting feeling of 
affection for the bird, which prevented the cat from even 
injuring it; and its seizing the bird the moment a strange 
cat appeared, need not necessarily be ascribed to a reflection 
on the danger of the bird, but might merely have been the - 
excitement of the natural disposition of the cat to seize the 
bird, in order to secure the prey from the rival. Or, if this 
were not the case, an undefined sensation of the danger, 
united with its affection for the bird, suddenly affecting the 
cat, might have urged it, by instantaneous impulse, to the 
instinctive action of seizing the bird in its mouth. Had it 
been a dog, it would have attacked the strange cat, and 
driven it away. 

Upon the whole, we are inclined to be very doubtful of 
the propriety of ascribing to such instances the character of 
reasoning. It appears to us much more likely, from every 
thing we know both of inferior animals and of man, in 
sudden emergencies, to suppose a sort of undefined intuitive 
feeling, upon the impulse of which the requisite steps are 
taken, and this we believe to arise entirely from the pecu- 
liar mental habits of the individual. We believe it to be 
precisely the same sort of impulse which made Charles 
the 12th put his hand to his sword, when he received the shot 
which killed him. 
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~ But it may be said, that all this is a mere dispute about 
words, and that we gain nothing by the enquiry, as to the 
distinction between instinct and reason. It may be said, 
that if we will not ascribe these latter instances to reason, 
we must, in consistency, ascribe half the conclusions of man 
to instinct: and, in fact, we perfectly agree with Dr. Han- 
cock, in considering man to be under the dominion of instinct 
as well as the inferior animals, though not perhaps exactly in 
the sense in which he means it. We are of opinion, that the 
greater part perhaps of the practical conclusions, on which 
we every day act, are not the result of reasoning. We think, 
moreover, that a very large portion of mankind hardly ever — 
reason at all: it is true, we have no very adequate term to 
describe the sort of influence which this sort of principle has 
upon us. We believe it to arise chiefly from education, 
organization, and resulting intellectual habit. And the dis- 
tinction we make is precisely this; reasoning is the putting 
together, by two veal: two successively connected, distinct 
ideas, so as to perceive their agreement or disagreement, till 
we arrive at the connection between two ideas, which form 
the respective terminations of a long chain. When the con- 
clusion is not obtained by this intermediate process, but 
depends upon the putting together of the first and last idea, 
and supposing them to agree or disagree, we know not why, 
but because experience ‘has in no instance shewn the con- 
trary ; this, we say, is not reasoning, but is of the same kind 
exactly as instinct, The association may have been implanted 
in the mind, or a tendency to act upon it in the faculties or 
organs, from a great variety of supposable causes. Where 
then is the distinction between man and the lower creaturcs? 
We believe it to consist in this, that man has the faculty of 
Teasoning, though it be not always employed ; and that the 
beast has it not: and this power is associated with the use 
of articulate symbols; without which, perhaps, there could 
be no distinction between definite and indefinite ideas. 
We think Dr. Hancock’s distinction, between reason and 
instinct, is far from clear, and, perhaps, to this cause a great 
part of his book may owe its existence. We shall not pretend 
to wade into the mystico-metaphysico-theological part of the 
work; but shall content ourselves with observing, that the 
whole seems to be founded upon the supposition of the 
existence of certain innate practical principles, and the au- | 
thor is in consequence extremely anxious to refute Locke : 
his success in this attempt appears to us very questionable. 
We, like Dr. Hancock, believe in original genius, in natural 
difference of disposition, &c.; but we can believe all this 
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without the least impugning Locke’s doctrine. What may 
be the precise nature of Dr. H.’s “ moral seeds,” we do not 
pretend to understand; but we are inclined to think that 
the earliest impressions which the mind receives are of an 
entirely indefinite description, consisting, in fact, of asso- 
ciations of ideas, constituting vague feelings, rather than 
clear apprehensions, and that it is not till a considerable 
time after that clear and definite ideas are formed, or that 
consequently reasoning takes place. By those early asso- 
ciations, if such they may be termed, feelings of pleasure or 

in are connected with other ideas and sets of ideas, the 
whole dependent on the bodily constitution. As we think 
Locke has unanswerably disproved the existence of innate 
ideas, or principles, (which are, perhaps, indefinite asso- 
ciations of ideas,) and that peculiarities of mind and dispo- 
sition may be explained without them, we shall be excused, 
if we doubt the truth of a system which, according to the 


author’s method of stating it, requires us to believe in innate 
ideas. 


Art. III. Original Letters, illustrative of English History; 
including numerous Royal Letters ; from Autographs in the 
British Museum, and one or two other Collections. With 
Notes and Illustrations by Henry Ellis, F.R.S. Sec. S.A. 
Keeper of the Manuscripts in the British Museum. In three 
vols, 8vo. 1/. 16s. Harding, Triphook and Lepard. 1824. 


A Great change is taking place in our general knowledge of 
English history. The last generation was contented with 
Rapin and Hume, and did not trouble itself about the dis- 
covery of new facts, or the verification of old ones. Chronicles 
and manuscripts were studied by the antiquary only; and 
the result of such studies was seldom communicated to the 
public. At present the monkish historians are in request; 
the Museum is open; gentlemen and ladies read by the 
index, and transcribe by the hour, and we are inundated with 
memoirs and narratives, and biographies from the gossiping 
tittle-tattle of an Aikin, to the ponderous volumes of a Turner 
and a Lingard. 

There is no reason to fear the ultimate consequence of 
such proceedings. Eventually truth will be more fully ascer- 
eS and more generally known and remembered. But 


while the process is going on, it is attended with serious in- 
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convenience. There are no such things as standard books, 
The History of England is set adnft, and no one can deter- 
mine what course it will take. Every party has its own 
historian, who writes to please the palate of his readers, and 
succeeds as a writer in proportion as he is useful as a partizan, 
One class of authors inform us, that Hume wrote the early 
history of his country with carelesness, and the latter part 
with partiality. Another, object to the great length and 
tediousness of Rapin, Echard and Carte. A third have 
studied the ori ol aeiadiiles for themselves, and are pre- 
pared to furnish authentic works, The result is, that there 
are no undisputed facts, and few unquestionable characters, 
The politician appeals to some important circumstance, an 
is told that he ime been misinformed respecting its material 
points. The orator refers to some popular or odious per: 
sonage, and is answered by an assurance that hitherto pos- 
terity has decided ignorantly and unjustly. Turner becomes 
the advocate of King Richard the Third, Lingard represents 
Cranmer as a hypocrite, and Queen Elizabeth as a coward, 
and Godwin han diicaveled that Laud wasa fool. And these 
additions to the stock of knowledge are not suffered to 
remain in their native seed-beds, but are transplanted with 
care into magazines and newspapers. Cobbett’s infamous 
History of the Reformation is an 5 Sf of Lingard, and 
Mr, O’Connell’s club has undertaken to circulate this com- 
pound of jesuitical falsehood, and radical impudence. A 
similar use will be made of other improvements, when opr 
ortunity offers, and the cause of mischief may be served. 
he Jeremy Benthamites will shew that our constitution is 
absurd, by the same argument which convinces Cobbett that 
the Reformation was a curse. The Whigs are on the look-out 
for Sir James Mackintosh’s history, and expect to date the 
recovery of their popularity from the day of its publication. 
And if the borough-mongers know their business, they will 
engage an adept in antient charters, to vindicate the privileges 
of Winchelsea and Knaresborough, and establish the merits 
of virtual representation by an appeal to King Alfred and 
King John. 
_ But while the study of records and manuscripts is pursued 
in some instances for such purposes as these, there are many 
men who, like Mr. Ellis, have better objects in view, who 
seek knowledge for its own sake, and endeavour to correct 
errors, confirm truth, and illustrate history, in the hope that 
their labours may prove serviceable to the world. And the 
work before us is a very favourable specimen of the manner 
an which a learned and accurate antiquarian may convey in- 
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struction and amusement to the general reader, while at the 
same time he provides materials for the future historian, and 
for the philosophical observer of men and manners. We can 
hardly possess too many documents upon such a subject as 


the history of our country. And when they are selected with | 


judgment, and explained by one who is fully qualified for the 
task, they form an important addition to the stock of national 
literature. We shall therefore request Mr. Ellis to explain 
the nature of his undertaking in his own words. | 


“ To remove doubts, to verify facts, and to form a clear concep- 
tion of particular events, the reader must seek subsidiary aid, in the 
dispersed materials of history; of which, ORIGINAL LETTERS of 
EMINENT PERSONS IN THE STATE form both the largest and the 
most important portion: and they exist in this country, in an unin- 
terrupted succession, for more than five centuries. 

“ ‘These bear the i of their respective times: and, whilst 
many of them affairs in which the writers were actively en- 
gaged, all afford a closer and more familiar view of characters, man- 
ners, and events, than the pen of the most accomplished compiler of 
regular history, even if he might be trusted, could supply. 

“« They unravel causes of action which without their aid would be 
impenetrable ; and even throw new light — parts of history which 
superficial readers suppose to be exhausted. 


“ How far the present selection, of letters -— deserve so good a 
character, the reader must determine for himself. 


“ The Editor has been desirous of producing a work, which, while 
it exhibited within reasonable limits a series of historical pictures, 
might be considered as a SureLEMENT TO ouR Histories, To 
render it more acceptable, he has, here and there, prefixed intro- 
ductions to particular letters, in which numerous traits and minute 
anecdotes bearing upon detached topics of history have been com- 
pacted and condensed. In the execution of this design the illustra- 
tration of historical truth has been his sole object: and he believes 
it will be found that these introductions, as well as the letters them- 


selves, throw new light on various passages of our history.” Vol. I. 
Preface, p. vii. 


The series begin with a letter from King Henry Vth; but 
this and about ten others, written before the accession of 
Henry Vilth, are curious rather than instructive. In the 
latter reign we learn little respecting the state of the country, 
but have a glimpse at the intrigues of the French and Scotch 
courts, and a specimen of the political cunning of the first of 
the Tudors. It is under ‘bluff King Hal’ that the work 
commences in good earnest, and is carried on with more than 
usual success. The early disputes with Scotland ; the state of 
the Scotch court under James IV ; the border wars, ennobled 


by the battle of Flodden, and protracted throughout half a 
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century; Wolsey’s administration and fall; the death of Anne 
Boleyn, and the suppression. of the monasteries, are illustrated 
by numerous letters from the principal personages of the age. 
Many minor points are alluded to, and there is no important 
event in the civil history of the reign which is not consi- > 
dered; the ecclesiastical are passed over slightly. We ex- 
tract a letter from Sir Thomas More to Wolsey, written at a 
time when the communication between the king and his 
minister appears to have been carried on entirely through 
their celebrated secretary. The correspondence is extensive, 
and shews how much the king attended to his own business. 


We are surprised to find that Mr. Ellis thinks this a new 
fact. 


« Hit may lyke your good Grace to be advertised that I have 
received your Graces lettres directed to my selfe dated the last day 
of Auguste, with the lettres of my Lord Admirall to' your Grace, 
sent in post, and copies of lettres sent bytwene the Quene of Scotts 
and his Lordshipp concernyng the maters and affeires of Scotland, 
with the prudent answeris of your Grace as well to my said Lord i 
your awne name, as in the name of the Kings Highnes to the said 
Quene of Scotts. All which lettres and copies I have distinctely © 
redde unto his Grace, who hath in the reding therof substancially 
considered as well the Quene his sisters lettre with the lettres agayn- 
ward devised and sent by my lord’ Admirall to her, and his lettres of 
advertisement to your Grace, as your moost politique devises and 
answeres un to all the same ; a which the lettre which your 
Grace devised in the name of his Highnes to the Quene his sister; 
his Grace so well lyked that I never saw him lyke thing bettre ; and 
as help me God in my pore fantasie, not causeles, for hit is for the 
quantite one of the best made lettres for wordis, mater, senten 
and cowching that ever I redde in my life. ' 


“ His Highnes, in your Graces lettre directed to my Lord Ad- 
mirall, marked and well lyked that your Grace towched my said 
Lord and my Lord Dacres, in that that theire opinions had bene 
to the lett of the great roode which if hit had bene ere this tyme 
made in to Scotland, as by your prudent advice hit had if th 
opinions with other had not bene to the contrarie, hit shold, as by 
the Quenes lettre appereth, have bene th’ occasion of some great 
and good effecte. 

“ His Highnes also well allowed that your Grace noteth not onely 
remisse dealing, but also some suspitione in that the Lord Dacre so 
litle estemede the mynde and opinion of the Kings sister, wherof he 
had by his servant so perfait knowledge. ; 

“ Finally his Highnes is of the mynde of your Grace, and singu- 
larly commendeth your policie in that your Grace determineth for a 
finall way that my Lord Admirall shall sett forth his éntreprises without 
eny longer tracte of tyme, not ceacing to preace theym with all the 
annoyance possible till they. fall erfiestely and effectually to some 
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bettre trayne and conformitie. And veryly his Highnes thinketh as 
your Grace writeth, that for eny lakke of those things which as he 
wryteth are not yet cummen to hym, he shold not have neded to for- 
bore to have done theym with smaller roods, at the lest way some 
annoyauns in the meane season. ! 

“ I redde also to his Highnes the lettre of M'. Doctor Knyght 
written un to your Grace, with your Grace’s lettres written to my 
selfe, by the tenor wherof his Grace well perceiveth your moost 

dent answere devised and made as well to his said embassiator as 
to thembassiator of themperor, concernyng the disbursyng of such 
money as his Highnes shold lay owte for th’entretenement of the 
x ™. lance knights wherin his Grace highly well approveth, as well 
your moost politique foresight, so wisely dowting leste this delay of 
the declaration myht happen to be a device wherby th’emperor 
myght spare his awne charge and entreteign th’almaignes with th'only 
cost of the Kings Grace, as also your moost prudent ordre taken 
therin, by which his Highnes shalbe bounden to no charge excepte 
the Duke first passe the articles sent by Sir John Russll, and that 


the x™ almaynes be levied and joyned with the Duke and he de- 
declared enemy to the French King. 


“‘ T red also to his Highnes the copie of your Graces lettres de- 
vised to M. Doctor Sampson and M. Jernyngham, wherin his High- 
nes well perceived and marked what labor and payn your Grace had 
taken as well in substantiall advertising his said embassiators at 
length of all occurraunts here, with the goodly rehersall of the 
valiaunt acquitall of his army on the See not onely there done, but 
also descending on the land with all his preparations and armyes 
sett forth and furnyshed as well toward France as Scotland, as also 
in your and substantiall instructions geven un to theym for the 


semblable advauncyng of th’emperors army and actuall imvasion to 
be made on that side for his part. 


“ His Highnes hath also seen and signed the lettres by your 
Grace devised in his name, as well to Don Ferdinando and to the 
Duke of Mechelberge in answere of their late lettres sent un to his 
Grace, as also to the Duke of Ferrare in commendation of the Kings 
orators in case the Duke accepte the ordre. 

“In the reding and advising of all which things, his Highnes 
saied that he perceived well what labor, studie, payn, and travaile 
your Grace had taken in the device and pennyng of so many, so 
greate things, so high well dispached in so brief tyme, whan the 
cnely redyng therof held hym above twoo howres. His Highnes 
therfore commaunded me to write un to your Grace that, for your 
labor, travaile, study, paine, and diligens he geveth your Grace his 
moost harty, and not more harty than highly well-deserved thanks. 
And thus our Lord leng preserve your good Grace in honor and 
helth. At Okyng the first day of Septembre. 


* Your humble orator and moost 
* bounden beedman ; 
“ Tuomas Mone.” Vol. L. p. 203. 
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' In these days of rampant Popery, it may not be amiss to 
direct attention to several letters from Sir William Kingston; 
lieutenant of the tower, to secretary Cromwell, respecting 
the conduct of Queen Anne Boleyn, during her imprisonment: 
Lingard has treated this unfortunate woman with his usual 
unfairness ; and Cobbett is a greater brute than her husband, 
But they have little to say against her, except that she 
did not profess her innocence on the scaffold. It is evi- 
dent, however, from the fragments of a letter from Sir Wil- 
liam (Vol. II. p. 64), that she “ sent for him, that he might 
be with her at the celebration of the sacrament, and hear 
her declaration touching her innocency.” The conclusion is 
remarkable. I have seen men and also women executed, and 
they have been in great grief. “ Thys ladye hass meche joy 
ear plesur in dethe.” 1s not such a fact worth a hundred de- 
clarations on the scaffold? Although for the absence of them, 
Mr. Ellis offers a satisfactory reason, viz. that the queen was 
anxious for the safety of her daughter. 

The reigns of Edward VI. and Mary add little to Mr. Ellis’s 
collection. Elizabeth is a larger contributor, and there are 
several disputed points upon which he adduces new evidence; 
but not having time to meddle with Elizabethan politics, we 
shall content ourselves with extracting a letter from Mr. Re- 
corder Fleetwood to Lord Treasurer Burleigh, on the police 
of London. It proves that the vices of the metropolis are 
not of recent date. A subsequent part of the same corres- 


pondence gives us a list of reputed thieves and flash houses, 
the number of the latter being eighteen. 


“ Right honorable and my verie good Lord, uppon Thursdaye 
laste beinge the crastinn of Trinitie Terme, we kepte a sessions of 
inquyrie in London in the forenone, and in the afternone we kepte 
the lyke att Fynsburie for Middlesex, in which two severall sessionses 
all such as were so be arrayegned for felonye at the gaole deliverye 
were indyted. Uppon Frydaie last we sate at the Justice hall att 
Newgate from vij in the morninge untill vij att night, where were 
condempned certen horstealers, cutpurses, and such lyke, to.the 
number of x., whereof ix. were executed, and the tenthe stayed by 
a meanes from the courte. These were executed uppon Saterdaye in 
the morninge. There was a showmaker also condempned for wyll- 
full murder commytted im the Blacke ffryers, who was executed 
uppon Mondaie in the morninge. The same daye my Lord Maior 
beinge absent abowte the goods of the Spannyards, and also all my 
Lords the justices of the benches beinge also awaye, we fewe that 
were there did spend the same daie abowte the searchinge out of 
sundrye that were receptors of ffelons, where we fownd a greate 
manye aswell in London, Westminster, Sowthwarke, as in all other 
places abowte the same. Amongest our travells this one matter 
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tumbled owt by the waye, that one Wotton a gentilman borne, and 
sometyme a marchauntt man of good credyte, who fallinge by tyme 
into decaye, kepte an alehowse att Smarts keye neere Byllingesgate, 
and after, for some mysdemeanor beinge put downe, he reared u 
a newe trade of | fe, and in the same howse he procured all the 
cuttpurses abowt this cittie to repaire to his said howse. There, 
was a schole howse set upp to learne younge boyes to cutt purses. 
There were hung up two devises, the one was a pockett, the other 
was a purse. The pockett had in yt certain cownters and was hunge 
abowte with hawkes bells, and over the toppe did hannge a litle 
sacring bell; and he that could take owt a cownter without any 
noyse, was allowed to be publique ffoyster ; and he that could take a 
of sylver owt of the purse without the noyse of any of the bells, 
was adjudged a judiciall n Nota that a ffoister is a pick- 
pockett, and a nypper is termed a pickepurse, or a cutpurse. And 
as concerninge this matter, I will sett downe noe more in this place, 
but referr your Lordship to the paper herein enclosed. 

“ Saterdaye and Sondaie beinge paste, uppon Mondaie my Lord 
Maior, m Lord Buckhurste, the M' of the Rooles, my Lord Ander- 
son, M*' Sackford Master of the Requests, St. Rowland Hayward, 
my selffe, M‘. Owen, and M’. Younge, with the assystaunce of 

*, Attorney and M‘. Solicitor, did arraigne one Awfeild, Webley, 
and Crabbe, for sparcinge abrood certen lewed, sedicious, and tray- 
torous bookes ; Awfeild did most tra usly maynteyne the booke, 
with longe tedious and frivolous wordes and speaches. Webley did 
affirme as much as Awfeild had uttered. They are both executed 
thorough Gods goodnes and yo" Lordshipps good helpe, as M*. 
Younge told me. There came a letter to reprive Awfeild, yt was 
not well digested of as many as knewe of yt, but after all was well 
taken. When he was executed, his = was breught into St‘. 
Pulchers to be buried, but the parishioners would not suffer a.tray- 
tor’s corpes to Be layed in the earthe where theire parents, wyefts, 
chyldren, kynred, maisters, and old neighbors did rest : and so his 
carcase was retourned to the buryall grounde neere Tyborne, and 
there I leave yt. Crabbe surelye did renownce the Pope, and my 
Lords and the rest of the benche moved M'. Attorney and M'. So- 
licitor to be a meane to her Maiestie for him, and for that cause he 
was stayed. Trewelye my Lord it is nothinge needfull to wrytte for 
the staye of any to be repryved, for there is not any in our commys- 
sion of London or Middlesex but we are desirous to save or staye 
any poore wretche, yf by color of any lawe or reason we maye doe 
ytt. Mysingler good Lord my Lord William of Wynchester was 
wonte to saye, “ when the courte is furthest from London, then is 
there the best justice done in all England.” I once hard as great a 
parsonage in office and authoritye as ever he was, and yett lyvinge, 
saye the same wordes. Yt is growen for a trade nowe in the courte 
to make meanes for repryves, twentie powrd for a reprive is nothinge, 
although it be but for bare tenn daies. I see it will not be holpen 
onles one honored gentilman, who many tymes is abused by wronge 
informacion (and suerlie uppon my sowle, not uppon any evill mean- 
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inge) do staye his penn. IT have not one letter for the staye of a 
theiffe from your Lordshippe. Fearinge that I trouble your Lord- 
ship with my-tedious lettres I end, this vij'" of Julie 1585. _ 
“ Your good Lordships moste humbly bownden, 
“ W. Frerewoopr.” Vol, U. p. 296. 


The accession of James I. his journey to London, and the 
circumstances connected with it, are described in some in- 
teresting letters; and an admonitory epistle from the king to 
his eldest son is deserving of notice. 


« My sonne, that I see you not before my pairting impute it to 
this great occasion quhairin tyme is sa preciouse ; but that shall by 
Goddis grace shortlie be recompencid by youre cumming to me 
shortlie, and continual! residence with me ever after. Lett not this 
newis make you proude, or insolent, for a kings sonne and heire was 


before, and na maire ar ye yett. -The augmentation that is heirby | 


e 
Ike to fall unto you, is but in caires and heavie burthens. Be 


irfor merrie, but not insolent; keepe a greatnes, but sine fastu ; 


be resolute but not willfull; keepe your kyndnes, but in honorable 
sorte ; choose nane to be youre play fellowis but thame that are well 
borne ; and above all things give never goode countenance to any 
but according as ye shall be informed that they are in estimation 
with me. Looke upon all Englishe men that shall cum to visite you 
as upon youre loving subjectis, not with that ceremonie as towardis 
straingeris, and yett with such hartlines as at this tyme they deserve. 
This gentleman quhom this bearare accumpanies 1s worthie, and of 
guide ranke, and nou my familiare servitoure ; use him thairfore in 
a maire hamelie loving sorte nor otheris. I sende you herewith my 
booke latelie prentid: studdie and profite in it as ye wolde deserve 
my blessing ; and as thaire can na thing happen unto you quhairof 
ye will not finde the generall grounde thairin, if not the verrie par- 
ticulaire pointe touched, sa mon ye levell everie mannis opinions or 
advyces unto you as ye finde thaime agree or discorde with the 
reulis thaire sett doun, allouing and following thaire advyces that 
agrees with the same, mistrusting and frouning upon thaime that 
wo you to the contraire. Be diligent and earnist in your 
studdies, that at your meiting with me, I maye praise you for youre 
in learning. Be obedient to youre maister, for youre awin 
weill, and to procure my thankis; for in reverencing him ye obeye 
me, and honoure yourselfe. Fairuell. 
Your loving Father, 
“« James R.” Vol. Ill. P. 78. 


_ The most voluminous correspondent during the reigns of 
James and Charles is the celebrated Joseph Meade, who re- 
sided at that time at Cambridge, and appears to have been 
a diligent collector and disseminator of news. His letters 
are entertaining; but we cannot look upon them in the same 
light as the contents of former volumes. Sir Thomas More 
and Lord Burleigh could not have been ignorant of the 
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affairs which they describe. A Cambridge student is in « 
very different predicament, and his communications are not 
entitled to the name of authentic political information. — _ 
The two Charles’s and James II. have contributed very 
little; and Mr. Ellis will do good service if, on some future 
occasion, he can supply the deficiency. A letter, describing 
the death of the second Charles, has led Mr. Ellis into 
one of the greatest errors in his work. It is written, as 
he supposes, by a chaplain of Dr.Turner, bishop of Ely; 
and he speaks of it as conclusive evidence against Burnet’s 
account of the same transaction. When the reader has 
rused the first sentence, he will hesitate at condemning 
urnet upon the chaplain’s evidence. “ Yesterday evening, 
I do believe the most lamented prince that ever satt upon a 
throne, one of the best of kings, left this world, translated 
doubtless to a niuch more glorious kingdom than all those 
which he has left behind him, none bewailing of their losse.” 
The last portion of the work is principally occupied by 
letters from Bishop Nicholson to Archbishop Wake. Ni- 
cholson was Bishop of Carlisle in the year 1715, and gives 
a good account of the rebellion that happened at that time, 
and of the proceedings for high treason at Carlisle; but we 
have by no means so high an opinion of him as Mr. Ellis 
‘appears to entertain. The Scotch bishops are spoken of in 
these letters in very disrespectful terms, and considering 
what they had undergone for conscience sake, they were en- 
titled to better treatment from an English prelate. But there 
is stronger evidence against Bishop Nicholson in other parts 
of this same correspondence. His letters to Wake, after he 
had been promoted to the see of Derry, were printed some 
years ago in the Christian Remembrancer, and from them he 


- appears to have been much more attached to his own in- 


terest, than “to the civil and ecclesiastical government of 
his country.” In fact, he was one of a bad school, from 
which the church both in England and Ireland has severely 
suffered, 

We take leave of Mr. Ellis, with many thanks for his valu- 
able publication. The Manuscripts, of which he is keeper, 
are of much importance, and could not be placed in better 
hands. The interesting selection from them which he las 
now made creates a demand for more, and we shall hail the 
appearance of another portion with great pleasure: ard 
sincerity. 
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Art. IV. Historical Notes, respecting the Indians of North 
America ; with Remarks on the Attempts made to convert and 
civilize them. By John Halkett, Esq. Hurst, Robinson 
& Co. 1825. 


Tuts is the work, we perceive, of a mere fireside traveller. 
The object of it is good, and the execution yh aig but 
it bears no proof of a personal acquaintance with the various 
matters which it contains. Mr. Halkett, it should seem, has 
studied the Indians of America in the libraries of Europe, 
rather than in their native forests; and his “ Historical 
Notes,” accordingly, have a closer reference to times that 
have long gone by, than to the actual condition of the “ red 
children” of the woods at the present moment. ) 

The annals of the white men on the great western continent 
are, we must confess, deeply stained with the misery and 
oppression which they have inflicted upon the Indians, since 
the first day that a European ship touched the trans-atlantic 
shores. The Spaniards, the French and the Dutch, have re- 
spectively much to answer for in regard to the mode in which 
po planted their several colonies in that part of the world ; 
se we wish we could assert, that our own countrymen had 
no arrear of guilt chargeable upon their memories, and that 
no compensation were due at our hands to the unfortunate 
tenants of the American wilderness. Fraud and cruelt 
marked too long all the intercourse of the Europeans with 
the simple Indian; and, in order to justify their worst actions, 
they propagated every where the groundless calumny that the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the extensive countries to which 
their cupidity had directed them, were not superior in intel- 
lect to brute beasts, but were stupid, ungrateful and Zerocious. 
The reports of interested traders and inhuman commanders 
were at length made the foundation of a theory by a certain 
class of philosophers at home; who, as is amply proved by 
the writings of Buffon and De Pauw, took pleasure in repre- 
senting the natives of the New World.as vicious, despicable 
and brutish, and far inferior to those of the Old, in mental 
‘as well as in corporeal qualities. 

The good missionary, Le pere Lafitau, in his work entitled 
“ Maurs des Sauvages Americains comparés aux maurs des 
premiers Temps,” was among the first who boldly opposed the 
calumnies of his countrymen, in relation to the character of 
the Indians. In the face of the impudent statements made 
by several of his contemporaries, he maintained that the na- 
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tives of America were possessed of sound ioe livel 
imagination, ready conception, and wonderful memory. All 
the tribes, he adds, retain at least some trace of an ancient 
religion, handed down to them from their ancestors, as also 
a form of government. They reflect justly upon their affairs ; 
they prosecute their ends by sure means; they evince a de- 
gree of coolness and composure which would exceed our 
patience ; they never permit themselves to indulge in pas- 
‘sion, but always, from a high sense of honour and greatness 
of soul, appear masters of themselves. They are high-minded 
and proud; possess a courage equal to every trial; an in- 
trepid valour;-the most heroic constancy under torments; and 
an equanimity which neither reverses nor misfortunes can 
shake. Towards each other they behave with a natural polite- 
ness and attention, entertaining a high respect for the aged, 
and a consideration for their equals, which appears scarcel 
reconcilable with that freedom and independence of which 
they are so jealous. Thcy make few professions of kindness, 
but yet are affable and generous. ‘Towards strangers and the 
unfortunate, they exercise a degree of hospitality and charity 
‘which might put the inhabitants of Europe to the blush,” 

In those extensive regions, bounded by the lakes and the 
river St. Lawrence, the French, as is Geel keitivtt: exercised 
a severe and treacherous rule over the native inhabitants ; 
imitating the latter in the most barbarous acts of revenge, in 
torture, and cruel deaths. This policy was strongly repro- 
bated by the more judicious of the missionaries, who were 
soon made to feel the terrible effects of such an ill-timed re- 
‘taliation. But our limits prevent us from entering into de- 
tails on this early period of American colonization ; suffice it 
to say, that the reader will find in Mr. Halkett’s historical 
‘notes a valuable selection of most important information on 
that head, drawn from very authentic and impartial sources. 
‘We pass over, in like manner, the transactions of the Dutch 
in their infant establishment at New York, and proceed to 
te some account of the English settlers in America, whose 
‘descendants have made greater encroachments upon the 
birthright of the Indian, than all the other nations of 
‘Europe’ beside. , 

There is a romantic story, connected with the name of 
Captain John Smith, which pret a view of the state of societ 
among the natives, as well as a striking picture of female 
Sage and which on these accounts, cannot fail, we 

ink, to engage the attention of the reader. Captain Smith 
was a hero by nature. Granger says that he “ deserves to 
‘be ranked with the greatest travellers and adventurers of this 
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age. He was some time in the service of the Emperor and 
the Prince of Transylvania, against the Grand Seignor, when 


he distinguished himself by challenging three Turks of quality 


to single combat, and cutting off their heads ; for which heroic 
exploit he wore a chevron between three Turks heads on his 
arms. He afterwards went to America, where he was taken 
by the savage Indians, from whom he found means to escape. 
He often hazarded his life in naval engagements with pirates, 


Spanish men of war, and in other adventures, and had a con- 


siderable hand in reducing New England to the obedience 
of Great Britain, and in reclaiming the inhabitants from 
barbarism.” 3 

It was while exploring the country, and examining some 
of the principal rivers, that Captain Smith was taken prisoner 
by the Indians. Having resolved to put him to death, his 
savage enemies were already in the act of fastening him to a 
tree, that they might shoot him with arrows, when he, with 
great presence of mind, pulled out a pocket compass, and 

resented it to their chief. The astonishment felt by the 
Eon at the movements of the needle, and the extraor- 
dinary appearance of the whole instrument, induced them to 
postpone his execution. They probably looked upon Smith 
as a magician; at all events they determined forthwith to 
7 him to their king, whose name was Powhatan. 

This prince, at that period, ruled over a vast extent of 
country, and mustered under his banners from two to three 
thousand warriors. The appearance of his court is thus de- 
scribed by the Captain, in the simple style of his age, now 
fast becoming obsolete. “ Here were more than two hundred 
of these grim courtiers who stood wondering as he had been 
a monster, till Pohatan and his trayne had put themselves in 
their greatest braveries. Before a fire, upon a seate like a 
bedsteade, hee sat covered with a great robe of rarowcan 


_(racoon) skinnes, and all the tayles hanging by.. On either 


side did sit a young wench, of about sixteen or eighteen 
years, and along on each side the house as many women, 
with all theyre heades and shoulders painted red ; manie of 
theyre heades bedecked with white down of birdes, but 
everie one with something, and a greate chayne of white 
beades about theyre necks.” 

At his entrance before the king, all the people gave a 
great shout. The queen of Appamatuck was appointed to 
bring him water to wash his hands, and another brought him 
a bunch of feathers instead of a towel, to dry them. After 
these and other Indian ceremonies, Captain Smith was. in- 
vited to partake of an entertainment, and a council being 
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now held, it was determined that he should be immediately 

ut to death. He was accordingly dragged forward before the 
Ling, and his head placed ona la stone which rested on the 

ound, in order to have his brains beaten out by two men 
armed with elubs. This sentence was on the pomt of being 
executed, when to the astonishment of the whole assembly, 
the king’s favourite daughter Pocahontas, then about twelve 
or thirteen years of age, rushed forward, and throwing herself 
down, folded her arms round the head of the captive, to 
save him from the blows of his fierce executioners. Such was 
her generous and persevering resolution, that Powhatan at 
length ordered the Captain to be released. From that time 
he was treated with distinguished regard by the king, as 
well as by his sons, and was soon afterwards sent back to 
the settlement at Jamestown, under an escort of twelve trusty 
Indians. Peace, too, was immediately established between 
Powhatan and the English; and the young princess, having 
become their avowed friend and patron, was allowed to visit 
the colony with her attendants, and to carry provisions and 
presents to them whenever they were in want. 

Nor were her services confined to mere civilittes. On the 
contrary, when war was unhappily renewed, and a stratagem 
formed for surprising Captain Smith and his party, she made 
her way through the forest in the dead of the night, gave 
him notice of the designs which were about to be put in 
operation against him, and thereby enabled him to provide 
for his safety. The Captain meeting with an accident from 
the explosion of gunpowder, seniadad soon after to England : 
and Pocahontas, unable to preserve peace between the white 
strangers and her father’s subjects, lived with some trusty 
friends, in a state of concealment, on the banks of the 
Potowmac. 

Captain Argale, who commanded an English ship on that 
station, hearing that the girl was in the neighbourhood, con- 
trived to seize her person and carry her on board, with the 
view, it is said, aed of procuring from Powhatan, more 
advantageous terms of peace, or of compelling him to pay 
a high ransom for his daughter. A negociation ensued under 
the auspices of Sir Thomas Dale, who was at that time en- 
trusted with the government of the Virginian colony; but the 
Indian monarch, not finding it expedient to comply with the 
terms which were proposed to him, the treaty broke off, and 
the princess was detained two years in the English settle- 
ment. 

It was during this _ questionable captivity, that a young 
Englishman, named Rolfe, formed an attachment to Poca+ 
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hontas; and the affection proving mutual, Sir Thomas Dayle 
found no difficulty in giving his consent to their union. In- 
formation of this event was also conveyed to her father, who 
sent one of his brothers and his two sons to make known his 
acquiescence, and to witness the emcee of his daughter’s 
marriage. This new relationship with the English, fortunately 
led to a peace, the conditions of which the Indian faithful 
observed during the remainder of his life. 
After the lapse of little more than a year, the Governor of 
Virginia returned to England, and with him, Mr. Rolfe, the 
wife of this gentleman, and their only son. Pocahontas had 
been some time baptised, and had made considerable pro- 
gross in the English language. Purchas in his Pilgrimes, 
thus describes the occurrence. ‘“ Sir Thomas Dayle having 
thus established things as you have heard, returned thence, 
and arrived at Plymouth in May or June 1616, to advance 
the good of the plantation. Master Rolfe, also, with Rebecca, 
his new convert and consort, and Uttamatomakin, one of 
Powhatan’s counsellors, came over at the same time. With 
this savage I have often conversed at my good friend’s, Master 
Doctor Goldstone, where he was a frequent guest, and where 
I have both seen him sing and dance his diabolicall measures, 
and heard him discourse of his countrie and religion, Sir 
Thomas Dayle’s man being the interpretour as i have else- 
where shewed. Master Rolfe lent me a discourse which he 
had written of the estate of Virginia at that time, out of which 
I collected those things which I have in my Pilgrimage de- 
livered. And his wife did not only aceustome herselfe to 
civilttie, but still carried herselfe as the daughter of a king: 
and was accordingly respected, not onely by the com- 
pany, which allo provision for herselfe and her sonne, 
ut of divers particular persons of honor, in their hopeful 
zeale by her to advance Christianitie. I was present when 
my honourable and reverend patron, the Bishop of London, 
Doctor King, entertained her with festivall pompe, beyonde 
what I have seene in his great hospitalitie to other ladies.” 
At the moment Pocahontas arrived in England, Captain 
Smith, who had recovered from the ‘effects of the accident 
which befell him abroad, was preparing to set out once more 
for his American plantation. e resolved, however, not to 
leave his native land until he had laid before the queen, the 
consort of James the First, an account of this Indian visitor, 
and entreated the royal protection in her favour. He accord- 
ingly wrote a “ little book,” setting forth to her Majesty the 
services and generosity of Rebecca Rolfe; for an abstract of 
which we must content ourselves, .with referring to thé 
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Generall Historie of Virginia, by Captain John Smith, or to 
the historical notes, from which we have abridged the above 
narrative. 

The interview which he had with Pocahontas previous to 
his departure, deserves to be related in his own words. She 
had heard that he was dead, a circumstance which proban’y 


accounts for'the agitation which she betrayed at their first 
meeting. 


= . 


“ Being about this time preparing to set saile for New 
Englande, [ could not stay to doe her that service I desired, 
ont shee well deserved; but hearing she was at Brandford 
with divers of my friendes, I went to see her. After a modest 
salutation, without any word, shee turned about, obscured her 
face, as not seeming well contented; and in that humour her 
husband, with divers others, wee all left her two or three 
houres, repenting myself to have writ she could speak English. 
But not long after shee began to talk, and remembered mee 
well what courtesies shee had done, saying, ‘ You did pro- 
mise Powhatan, what was your’s should be his, and hee the 
like to you. You called him father, being in his land a 
stranger, and by the same reason must I doe you.’ Which, 
though I could have excused, I durst not allow of that title, 
because shee was a king’s daughter. With a well set counte- 
nance she said, ‘ Were you not afraid to come into my fa- 
ther’s countrie, and caused fear in him and all his people but 
mee ; and fear you that I should call you father? I tell you 
then that I will, and you shall call me childe, and so I will be 
for ever and ever your countrieman. They did tell us alwa 
you were dead, and I knew no other till I came to Plimouth; 

et Powhatan did command Uttamatomakin to seek you, and 
now the truth, because your countriemen will Jie much.’”” 

In England Pocahontas was well received and kindly 
treated. She was presented at court, and met with the most 
affectionate attention from persons of the first rank and sta- 
tion. But she was not long to remain the object either of 
curiosity or regard. Her husband had been appointed to an 
official situation in Virginia, and had even proceeded as far 
as Gravesend, with the intention of embarking with his family 
for America, when she was suddenly seized with the small- 
pox, and, after a few days illness died at that place, in the 
twenty-second year of her age. The fate of this young 


woman called forthin England the sympathy of all who knew 
how much she had done to support the cause and to save 
the lives of the British settlers in America. Her death was 
also deeply regretted by the old king her father, who con- 
tinued faithfully to keep his promise of peace and friendship 
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to the English. He expressed much joy that her son lived, 
and hoped that, after the boy should grow up and become 
strong, he would return from beyond the great salt lake, and 
visit him. The boy remained in England under the care of 
an uncle, until his education was completed ; after which he 
settled in Virginia, where he rose to considerable affluence 
and distinction, and in due time laid the foundation of several 
respectable families in that division of the American plan- 
tations. 
- There is another Indian heroine, whose fame indeed rests 
on a different ground, but who, in the character of a nun 
and a convert to the christian faith, fills a much larger space 
in the annals of American colonization. T ouita was 
born in the country of the Mohawks, and:was left an orphan 
at a very early age. Her aunts, to whose care she had been 
committed, were amazed to find that she entertained an in- 
superable repugnance to matrimony; not knowing that the 
superstitious spirit of Jesuit monachism had already coun- 
teracted in her one of the most natural sentiments of the 
human heart. To ayoid the importunities of her relations 
she took refuge with the mission at Sault St. Louis; at 
which place, in consequence of her anxious and constant 
entreaties, the church admitted her into its bosom as a nun. 
She was the first of her nation, says Charlevoix, who entered 
into vows of perpetual virginity, — 
“ Tegahkouita now began to prescribe for herself the most 
ngie penance. She strewed her bed with thorns, rolled her- 
self among briers and prickles, mixed up earth and ashes 
with her food, redilak amid ice and snow, with her feet 
naked, and then scorched them in the flames. Under this 
regimen, her health, as might naturally have been expected, 
rapidly declined, and she died at the early age of twenty-four, 
to the inexpressible sorrow of the college of Jesuits at 
Quebec. These, however, found some consolation in know- 
ing, that the effects of her virtue survived her. ‘ It was the 
ohawk tribe,’ exclaims Charlevoix, ‘ who gave to New 
France this Genevieve of North America, the illustrious 
Catherine Tegahkouita, whom Heaven has continued for 
almost seventy years to render celebrated by the performance 
of miracles, the authenticity of which will stand the proof of 
the most rigid 
A long account follows, in the shape of an epistle to the 
superior of the mission, containing a number of wonderful 
cures, attested, it is said, by persons whose power and Judg- 
ment cannot be suspected. Asa proof of the efficacy attend- 
ing the intercession of the “ holy girl,” we shall transcribe 
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a certificate furnished by the Abbé de la Colombiére, who 
was restored to health in the manner therein described. 

“ Having been -ill at Quebec last year, from January to 
June,.of a slow fever, against which all the usual remedies 
proved ineffectual, and also attacked with a flux, which ipe- 
cacuanha itself could not cure, it was thought advisable 
I should make a vow that in case it pleased Heaven to put 
a stop to my malady, I should go to the mission of St. Fran- 

ois Xavier, in order to offer up my prayers at the tomb of 
Datherine Tegahkouita. From that day the fever ceased, and 
the flux became also much diminished; I embarked some 
days afterwards to acquit myself of my vow, and scarcely 
had I proceeded a third part on my journey, when I found 
sapielt perfectly cured. I therefore feel, that it would be 
unjust in me not to ascribe to the mission of Canada the 

lory which is ‘their due; and to testify, as I now do, that 
Soon indebted for my cure to the Iroquois virgin. I accordingly 
make the present attestation, not only to evince the senti- 
ments of gratitude which I entertain, but also to express as 
much as in my power the confidence to be reposed upon the 
intercession of my benefactress, and thus incite others: to 
imitate her virtues. Done at Villa Marie, this 14th Septem- 
ber 1696. J. De La Colombiere. 

Another certificate was given by the Capitaine de Luth, 
‘ one of the bravest officers,’ says Charlevoix, ‘ that the king 
has ever had in this colony.’ . 

“ J, the undersigned, certify to all whom it may concern; 
that having, for three-and-twenty years, been tormented by 
the gout, and suffering such pain as to have been deprived of 
rest for three months together, I addressed myself to Cathe- 
rine Tegahkouita, the proguas virgin, who died in odour of 
sanctity, at the Sault St. Louis, and I promised to visit her 
tomb, if Heaven should please to remove my malady through 
her intercession. At the end of a nine days fasting and 
devotion, which I performed to her honour, I was so com- 
pletely cured, that for the last fifteen months I have not the 
slightest fit of the gout.” Done at Fort Frontenac, this 
ipth day of August 1696. J. De Luth, Capitaine, &c. : 

As a check upon the scepticism of the heretical reader, it 
seems expedient that he should be supplied with the follow- 
ing warning, extracted from the history of New France, a 
work of the good father Charlevoix :—“ On every anniversary 
of the death of La bonne Catherine—for that is the name by 
which, in deference to the Holy See, she is honoured in 
Canada—the neighbouring parishes were in the habit of re- 
pairing to the church at the Sault St. Louis, near Montreal, 
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to perform a solemn mass. The curate of La Chine, M. Remy, 
who had recently arrived from France, having been apprized 
of this custom, and that his predecessors had always con- 
formed to it, declared that he did not think himself autho- 
rized to sanction by his presence, a public religious solemnity 
not ordained by the church. Those of his parishioners who 
heard him make this remark, foretold that it would not be 
long before their new curate would be punished for his re- 
fusal; and in fact, from that day M. Remy fell dangerously 
ill. But the worthy curate, perceiving at once the cause of 
his sudden malady, made a vow to follow the pious example 
of his predecegsors; upon which he was immediately re- 
stored to health.” 

Under the auspices of such men, it was not to be expected 
that the progress of Christianity among the Indians could be 
either rapid or secure. In fact, they accomplished nothing. 
The two great orders of missionaries, the Jesuits and the Re-+ 
collets, after manifesting the utmost resolution, and under- 
going the severest privations, returned home with no other 
reward but the consciousness of having acted under the in- 
fluence of benevolent motives, and the pleasant conviction 
that they ensured, by a seasonable baptism, the eternal sal- 
vation of some thousands of dying infants. At the present 
day, no other record can be discovered in the Indian wilder- 
ness, that the ministry of the Gospel had ever been exercised 
among its inhabitants, than the appearance of a few silver 
crosses, which are worn round the neck by way of ornament 
or charm, and probably answer the same purpose with the 
fetiche, which is seen in possession of all the tribes which 
wander over the deserts of Africa. The Romish missionaries 
sowed the seed before they prepared the soil; and hence all 
their labour was lost, and their means thrown away. They 
attempted to engraft Christianity upon the habits of savage 
life, and to communicate the profoundest mysteries of our 
holy faith to minds which had never been accustomed to ex- 
ercise reflection, or to analyse the elements of thought; it 
ought not, therefore, to excite the smallest surprise, that 
their hopes were disappointed, their endeavours opposed and 
rendered useless, ee all their pious schemes limited to the 
imaginary benefit of securing a passport into bliss for such 
infants as they were permitted to baptize, or for a few aged 
persons on their death-beds, who had no longer the power of 
by their services. 

Sir Alexander Mackenzie remarks, in his American tra- 
vels, respecting the early French missionaries, that there is 
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hardly a trace to be found of their meritorious function. 
The cause of their failure, he adds, must be attributed to a 
want of due consideration in the mode employed by them to 
propagate the religion of which they were the zealous minis- 
ters. They habituated themselves to the savage life, and na- 
turalized themselves to the savage manners ; and by thus 
becoming dependent, as it were, on the natives, they acquired 
their contempt rather than their veneration. 

Many of the missionaries, it is well known, fell victims to 
the revenge or superstition of the natives ; while such of them 
as were permitte to live in the wilds, endured every species 
of suffering which can arise from cold, hunger and fatigue. 
But the principal cause of failure in their pious labours is to 
be traced, not to the circumstance of their becoming as savage 
as the Indians, and of rendering themselves dependent upon 
them for food and clothing; it is to be discovered in the vam 
attempt already mentioned, of conveying to uncultivated 
minds the abstruse learning of systematic theology, and of 
founding upon that learning a reverence for ceremonies, which 
otherwise could not fail to appear ridiculous. The Indian 
listened, but received no impression. The rites of the Roman 
Catholic seemed good enough for the white man; but as the 
Great Spirit had given to his red-children a more simple and 
rational religion, they would not accept of the former, ex- 
cept in so far as they were bound by complaisance and de- 
corum. The Indians, says Charlevoix, have been seen to 
attend our churches for years together, with an assiduity 
and solemnity which made it be supposed they enter- 
tained a sincere desire to learn and embrace the truths of 
Christianity ; but they would suddenly refrain from coming 
to church, saying coolly to the missionary, ‘ You had no one 
to pray with you; I took compassion upon you in your'soli- 
tude, and kept you company ; others, at present, are willing 
to render you the same service ; I therefore take my leave.’ 
The same writer tells us, that several of the Indians had car- 
nied their complaisance so far, as to request and receive the 
rites of baptism, performing for some time the christian 
duties ; after which they declared they had done all this only 
to please the priest, + was pressing them to change their 
religion 

The father Hennepin likewise observes, that the Indians 
reckon it highly improper to contradict any thing that is said; 
and they will not dissent from you, even if youmake the most 
absurd assertions. They always answer, “ Brother, you are 
right—it is well.” Yet, in private, they only believe what 
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they please, and shew the greatest indifference even for the 
great truths of the Christian religion. It is this, he adds, 
which forms the principal obstacle to their conversion. 

“ The Tonicas were visited by Charlevoix, and, batin 
always their dislike to conversion, he fourid them a well dis- 

osed and hospitable nation. In the year 1718, when M. 
Du Pratz travelled up the Mississippi, he also paid @ Visit to 
them, and found the missionary Davion then residing errr, 
them. ‘ I asked him,’ says ‘Du Pratz, ‘ if his great zeal for 
the salvation of the Indians was attended with success ?” He 
answered, with tears in his eyes, ‘ that notwithstanding the 
great respect they shewed him, it was with difficulty he could 
get leave to baptize a few children at the point of death ; 
that those who were grown up excused themselves from em- 
bracing our holy religion, saying, they were too old to ac- 
custom themselves to rules so difficult to be observed; that 
their grand chief, since he had put to death the physician 
who had ‘attended his only son in a distemper of which he 
died, had taken a resolution, in consequence of Davion’s re- 
proaches, to fast every Friday during his life; that this old 
chief attended at church both morning ‘and evening, the wo- 
men and children hkewise assisting; but as to the men, the 
did not come often,and when they did, they took more plea- 
sure in ringing the church bell’” 

The Baron de la Hontan remarks, that almost all the con- 
quests gained to Christianity by the Jesuits, are those infants 
who have received the rites of baptism, and those old men 
who, at the point of death, find no inconvenience in being 
baptized. Pere Lallemant, in the account of his early mission 
among the Hurons, states nearly the same thing. “ We have 
this year baptized more than a thousand, most of them af- 
flicted with the small-pox, of whom a large proportion have 
died with every mark of having been received among the elect. 
Of these there are more than three hundred and sixty infants 
under seven years of age, without counting upwards of a hun- 
dred other little children, who having been’ baptized before, 
were cut off by the same malady, and gathered by the angels 


_as flowers in paradise. With respect toadult persons in good 
there 


health, there is little apparent suecess ; on the contrary, 
have been nothing but storms and whirlwinds in that quarter. ° 
The storms here alluded to respected the dissatisfaction of 
the Indians on the subject of matrimony; the missionaries 
insisting upon curtailing their wonted privileges in regard to 
the number and succession of wives. On this head too, as 
on many others, the practice of the Europeans was utterly 
opposed to their doctrines. The planters and traders ob- 
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served no other limits than their own conveniency ‘in the 
amount of their domestic establishment; a fact upon which 
the natives did not shut their eyes, nor allowed to pass un- 
noticed in their disputes with the christian teachers. 

No one who has read with candour the history of the 
French missions in Canada, has ever found any other thing to 
blame besides the injudicious attempt to teach savages the 
mysteries of our holy religion. The zeal, devotedness, and 

verances of the missionaries are worthy of ail praise. 

tis gratifying to find, that the same good Xs continues 
to actuate the Roman Catholic clergy in the endeavours 
which they are making, at the present day, to instruct the 
Indians, and eventually to bring them within the pale of the 
church. So far as benevolence, charity and paternal care, 
can afford comfort to the Indian, he receives it at their 
hands; and to any one, says Mr. Halkett, “ who feels an 
interest in the fate of that race, it must be satisfactory to 
observe the kindness of their Catholic teachers in Canada, 
and painful to contrast it with the barbarous conduct of the 
eo North American missions bordering upon the shores 

the Pacific ocean.” 

Since we have alluded to the conduct of the Spaniards, we 
shall transcribe a “war from the voyages of La Perouse, 
who visited California in 1786, At that period, there were 
in the country twenty-five missions labouring among about 
fifty thousand Indians, of whom about a fifth part were said 
to have embraced Christianity. In one of these missions, 
Perouse thus notices the usual occupation of the converted 
Indians: “ Every day they have seven hours of labour, two 
of prayers, and four or five on Sundays and feast days, which 
are set apart for repose and divine worship. Corporal 
punishment is inflicted upon the Indians of both sexes who 
fail in their religious exercises; and several offences, for 
which in Europe the punishment is left to the hand of divine 
justice, are punished here with irons. From the moment 
that a neophyte is baptized, it is the same as if he had taken 

tual vows; and if he should escape from the mission, 
and take refuge among his relations in their Indian villages, 
he is summoned three times to return. If he refuses, the 
missionary applies for the authority of the governor, who 
dispatches soldiers to drag him from the bosom of his 


family, and take hiin back to the missions, where he is sen- 


tenced to receive so many lashes. These Indians are of so 
timid a character, that they never make any opposition to 
those who thus violate every human right. And this practice, 
against which reason cries aloud, is maintained, because 
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theologians have decided, that the rite of baptism ought 
not in conscience to be admimstered to men of so incon- 
stant a turn of mind; for whom the government must, there- 
fore, in some degree act as sponsors, and answer for their 
perseverance in the faith. | nee” 

It is painful to reflect, that after the experience of so many 
years, the Spaniards have not yet resorted to more lenient 
and liberal means for propagating the Gospel. Kotzebue, 
the latest voyager to that part of the American continent, in- 
forms us, that he landed at California a short time before the 
festival in honour of that saint was to be celebrated. Upon 
entering the church, which is spacious and handsomely fitted 
up, he found several hundred half-naked Indians kneeling, 
who were never permitted, after their conversion, to absent 
themselves from mass, although they understand neither 
Latin nor Spanish. As the missionaries, he adds, do not 
trouble themselves to learn the language of the Indians, he 
cannot conceive in what manner they have been instructed 
in the Christion religion. ‘“ Twice in the year they receive 

ermission to return to their native homes. This short time 
1s the happiest of their existence, and I myself have seen them 
going home in crowds, with loud rejoicings. The sick, who 
cannot undertake the journey, at least accompany their 
happy countrymen to the shore where they embark, and then 
sit for vom oy together, mournfully gazing at the distant sum- 
mits of the mountains which surround their homes. 
often sit in this situation several days, without taking any 
food; so much does the sight of their lost home affect these 
new Christians. Every time some of those who have the per- 
mission to visit their homes, run away ; and they would pro- 
bably all do it, were they not deterred by their fears of the 
soldiers, who catch them, and bring them back to the mission 
as, criminals. Langsdorff, who had visited the mission of 
San Francisco a few years before, made a similar observation. 
* When the Indian is retaken, he is brought back to the mis- 
sion, where he is bastinadoed, and an iron rod is fastened to 
one of his feet, which has the double use of preventing him 
from repeating the attempt, and of frightening others from 
mitating his example.’ The timidity of those runaway con- 
victs.is so great, says Kotzebue, that seven or eight dragoons 
are sufficient to overpower several hundred Indians.” 

This mode of dragooning the American heathen into Chris- 
tianity, and that too in the nineteenth century, is, as Mr. Hal- 
kett remarks, scarcely to be credited ; and yet the circumstance 
1s confirmed by the united testimony of witnesses of various 
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countries, and professing different religions ;—by French, Rus- 
sian and British travellers ; by members of the Roman, Greek 
and English church. It was observed by the celebrated 
Eliot, known in New England as the apostle of the Indians, 
that “ in order to christianize the savages, it was necess 

at the same time to civilize and make men of them;” but the 
priests at San Francisco seem to have thought it more con- 
sonant with the mild precepts of Christianity, that they 
should beginby enslaving them. “ The savage, says Kotzebue, 
comes unthinkingly into the mission, receives the food which 
is willingly offered to him, and listens to their instructions. 
He is still free; but as soon as he is baptized he belongs to 
the church ; and hence he looks with pain and longing to his 
native mountains.” 

But still we repeat, that the main error among the Ro- 
manists was their constant practice of identifying baptism 
with Christianity ;—the substitution of the opus operatum for 
improvement of the understanding, change of habits, and 
extension of useful knowledge. It was no matter to the 
Jesuit, whether his convert continued ‘to live like a savage, 
and feel like a barbarian, if he kneeled the stated time during 
mass, and crossed himself at the proper intervals. Dr. Ro- 
bertson, in his History of America, informs us, that in the 
course of a few years after the reduction of the Mexican 
empire, the sacrament of baptism was administered to more 
than four millions. Proselytes, he justly remarks, adopted 
with such inconsiderate haste, and who were neither in- 
structed in the nature of the tenets to which it was supposed 
they had “igor their assent, nor taught the absurdities of 
those which they were required to relinquish, retained their 
veneration for their ancient superstitions in full force, or 
mingled an attachment to its doctrines and rights with that 
slender knowledge of Christianity which they had acquired, 

_ The absurdity of such conduct, as pursued by the French 
in the upper provinces, at length provoked the interference 
of the learned doctors of the Sorbonne. After some discus- 
sion on the point, it was determined, that “ with respect to 
dying infants and adults, the missionaries might risk the 
sacrament of baptism when asked for; presuming that God 
ive to the adults some ray of light, such as it was 
believed had already occurred in several instances: that as 
to the other savages, it ought not to be administered, unléss 
where, by a long trial, it appeared that they were instructed, 
and detached has their own barbarous customs, or where 
they had habituated themselves to the manners of the 
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French ; and the same with respect to their children. A for- 
mulary and species of canon was composed for the regulation 
and guidance of the missionaries on this subject.” 

We cannot enter at any length into the history of the 
Protestant missions, which, in proportion as the English 
extended their territory, and hemmed in the French, gra- 
dually succeeded those of the Jesuits and the Recollets. It 
gives us pain to observe, that the zeal of our countrymen was 
not accompanied with richer fruits than such as were ga- 
thered by their predecessors in that arduous field. If, indeed, 
we may believe the earliest of our missionaries, their failure 
was owing, in no small degree, to the deceptions practised 
by the Romanists. One of the converts assured a Protestant 
minister, that the Jesuits taught his countrymen that the 
Lord Jesus Christ was of the French nation; that his mother, 
the Virgin Mary, was a French lady ; that it was the English 
who murdered him; and that all who would recommend 
themselves unto his favour, must avenge his quarrel upon 
the English as far as they could. 

A greater obstacle to success in spreading the Gospel, was 
created by the English themselves, who soon brought their 
motives into discredit, by employing the tomahawks of one 
tribe against another, The morals, too, of the soldiers and 
traders, strongly prepossessed the natives against their reli- 
gion. Nor were the measuzes of the local government at all 
times consistent either with the spirit of Christianity, or with 
sound political wisdom. An Indian chief very indignantly 
asked a missionary, why he pressed his countrymen to metas 
Christians, seeing that the Christians were so much worse 
than they? The Christians, said he, will lie, steal, and drink 
worse than the Indians. It was they who first taught the 
Indians to be drunk ; and they stole from one another to that 
degree, that their rulers were obliged to hang them for it; 
but that was not sufficient to deter others from it: and he 
supposed that if the Indians were to become Christians, they 
would then be as bad as these. | ¥ 

The speech of Red Jacket to the representative of the 
United States, in the year 1820, touches on another topic 
which is closely connected with the success of missionary 
exertion. “ Another thing recommended to us, said he, has 
created great confusion amongst us, and is making usa quar- 
relsome and divided people ; and that is the introduction of 
preachers into our nation. These black robes contrive to get 
consent of some of the Indians to preach among us; and 
whenever this is the case, confusion and disorder are sure to 
follow, and the encroachment of the whites upon our land is 
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lead miserable lives. 


peaking thus of the 


progress, an and when I look back to vce what has 
taken place of old, I perceive that wherever they came 
Abe Indians, were forerunners of their dispersion ; 
chat they introduced the white people on their lands,’ by 
pe 5 m they were robbed and plundered of their property ; 
Indians were sure to dwindle and-decrease, and 
= driven back, 
that came amo 
When Mr. M rmission of a sachem to preaeh 
to his Indians, the chief replied, “ Go, and teach the lish 
to be good first.” A distrust relative to the character and 
motives of the whites, pervades every n of the Indian 
ulation. Two missionaries were ws feeniahod by the Scottish 
iety for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, and 
much pious compliment and friendly promise. When the 
two Christians arrived at their destination, the chiefs assem- 
bled, and said they would take the subject into considera- 
tion; that in the mean time they might instruct the women, 
but were not to speak to the men. . “leading. indvviduale were 
spent in council, after which the leadi vid 
made known the result of their deliberation, pwe was as 
follows. They very courteously dismissed the two strangers, 
with an answer to those by whom they had been sent; 
us, says Dr. Boudinot, that:they owed us “ They 
oiced exceedi at our happiness in thus bei voured 
the Great Spint and felt very grateful dakan had con- 
descended to remember our red brethren in the wilderness; 
but they could not help recollecting, that we had a people 
among us, who, because they differed from us in colour, we 
had made slaves of, causing them to suffer great hardships, 
or they could not see any reason 
le being black, entitled us to deal with them, why 
cae our wood not equally justify the same treatment. 
therefore had | to wait and see whether all 
the black le among us were made thus happy and Joyful, 
before they could put confidence in our promises ;. for th 
thought a people who had suffered so much and so long > 
our means, should be entitled to our first attention; that 
they had back the two missionaries, with many 
th promising, that when they saw the black people among 
us restored to om and ha ppiness, they would FA 


receive Our missionaries.—This, ‘cals the Doctor, is- 
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Captain Lyon's Narrative. 7 
other case would be called close: reasoning, and tien 
ecrtitving a fact to make farther observations 
_ The contamination produced by the far-traders, ‘ao heats 
demoralized one-half of the Indian tribes, by means of ardent 
spirits and European vices, renders conversion more difficult, 
and less effectual than ever. Various methods have been 
ted to the government of Washington for reclaimi 
the inhabitants of the western forests; but every effort wi 
prove abortive, while the off-scourings of their population are 
allowed to carry among them the example of every wicked- 
ness, and the means of gratifying their worst passions. The 
red children, we fear, will add, at no distant period, another 
example of the melancholy fact, that cow colonization of a 
polished people, im a land mhabited by or leads not to 
the improvement of the latter, but to die 
The President of the on 
propriation of the land whi ey yet possess, 
that they be induced to practice and 
fixed habitations. But Indian cannot be confined 
either to place or occupation. He will retreat into the woods 
farther and farther, till he reach the rocky mountains, seeing 
his numbers diminish and his resources gradually decrease, 
until at length the remains of the race‘ will 
be sought for in vain, or mingling with the kindred tribes on 
the western declivity of the Andes. 

Mr. Halkett’s book contains a good deal of interesting 
matter, and at the same time opens up many sources of 
valuable information in regard to the = history of North 
America. On this account, nt, chiefly, we vertture to 
it to the curious reader. —- 


Art. V, A brie an Attempt 
reach Bey through ’s 
in His Majesty’s ship. Griper, in the year 1824. By 
G. ri RN. With a Chart and Engravings. 8vo, 
199 pp. 10s.6d. Murray. 1825. 


Every body who could read must have felt. pain in taking 
up the Ye r which announced Captain, Lyon’s disapr 

tment ; this regret, we think, will be increased od ar. 
after the perusal of this short and ing 
narrative, which has since been offered to the public. Ina 


voyage barren of ll Chak of the 
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which Captain Lyon recounts the perils which 
escaped. 
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occasioned the abies return, we did. not think it possible that 
our attention could have been arrested as forcibly as we have 
found it to be; for it is scarcely exaggerated praise to add, 
that we do not recollect in the whole cirele of literature, a 
passage of profounder interest, than the-few — pages in 

twice s0 


Our readers will doubtless bear in tind, that from the 
discoveries in Captain Parry’s second voyage, there appeared 


a very strong probability, that a western portion. of the Polar 


Sea would be found at no distance from Repulse Bay, 
across Melville Peninsula ;,that is. at about three days journey, 
according to the. Esquimaux .calculation.. To: determine 
this question, and then to examine the eastern part:of: the 
North coast of North America, from the,western. shore of 
Melville Peninsula, to the: point at which Captain Franklin’s 


journey terminated, was the service in which the Griper was 


employed. For these purposes, Captain Lyon was instracted 
to winter in Repulse Bay, and ip the spring of 1825, to pro- 
ceed across tlie Peninsula. 
Griper was a brig..of, 180 tons, burden, strength- 
ened and raised, for the. particular service to which she was 
destined. Her crew, inclusive_of ,officers,.amounted to 41 
persons. She was plentifully stored with-all necessaries, and 
or the land-journey various imatruments,and sledges were 
provided ; and two boats to be covered: with water-proof 
canvass, were carried, out in frame. “The Snap surveyi 
vessel was to accompany Captain Lyon, until he ent the 
ice, arid then, ga put her cargo ‘on board the Griper, 
was to make for Newfoundland. 9 
On the :oth of June 1824, Captain Lyon was towed from 


Deptford; on the following day Professor Barlow came on 


board at Greenhithe to adjust his plate for the correction of 
the compasses from the effects of local attraction. . The 
Griper on entering the salt water, drew 16 feet 1-inch abaft, 
and 15 feet 10 inches forward: and from her great depth and 
sharpness abreast, she was found to pitch very deeply.- The 
first berg, a piece of ice about 70 feet,-was-seen on the ist 
of August, and by the sudden smoothness and change’ of 
temperature in the water, (32° while the air was 31°,) Captain 
Parry confirmed his former observation, that an ‘approach to 
the ice from an open sea, may always be ascertained by the 
variation of the thermometer. On the 4th of August the Snap 
parted company, having previously-delivered all her. stores, 
under weather so adverse, that daritig the whole time. that. 
the boats were passing between the two vessels, which_wefe: 
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entirely hidden from each other Ar density of the: fogs! 
they were guided ‘backwards and forwards through loose ids” 
by the sound of rupted 


one a half, even ro conge Apes my jo to Point Turn- 
expedition ; but had 
I encountered difficulties, and those delays on my return 


’s former ition wi ptain Parry, she was o 

carry one year’s provisions, and was supplied from the Hecla 
expiration of one te ant on her recent voyage with Cap- 
Seareeng, MP8 | open sea, she only carried an 
teen month’s supply, as it was ‘not intended she should winter 


difference in the quantity of stores may therefore account, 


5 
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Although the im the Polar. mentioned tn.the 
course of the recent Narratives which have been published, I believe they are 
sea, a most provoking brilliancy y seen over 
view fnew the deck is bonded to a hundred yards, and such is the rapid 

tem- 


formation of the icicles on the raging, Gat pomibe, when 


its full vigour, than the ship and rigging glistepin the most brilliant manner, as 
and rapid thaw quickly restores every thing to tts 
coloar.”  P. 43. 


tl. JANUARY 


completely crowded by them. gangways, forecastle, and abaft | 
stream-cables, while on our straightened lower deck we 
to place casks and other stores, in every part but that all to 
the ship’s company's mess tables; and even my cabin had a rene 
tity of things stowed away in it. The launch was filled high’ 
“ This account of our crowded state may lead to a iti 
that.I carried out a larger portion of 
quisite ; but I may in.a few words explain my reasons for having | 
endeavoured to carry all the supplies which the Snap brought across | 
the Atlantic for us, 
“Our stay in the Polar regions must of necessity have been above — 
and a half would then have been her shortest stay; in which | 
that for that time should 
in some , tor the smps being so hampered ; ve Z 
passed thus far on the patience of my readers, in consequence of ‘an y 
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idea which has been adopted by some persons unacquainted with 
naval affairs, that I had uselessly lumbered my ship ; when, in fact, 
had I succeeded in reaching Repulse Bay with less stores than I now 
carried, certain starvation would have attended us all, if we were 
detained, as might have ha a second winter. It may also 
be proper to mention, that the Fury and Hecla, which were enabled 


‘to stow three years provisions, were each exactly double the size.of 


the Griper.”  P. 20. 


The want of an accompanying ‘ship, “if not to help, at 
least to break the deathlike stillness of the scene,” could not 
but be strongly impressed upon all minds at their parting. It 
was in some measure relieved by the affectionate confi 
mutually subsisting among the crew. They already arranged. 
their little places of study and amusement, and -* looked 
forward with pleasure to the approach of winter.” 7 
- The strong north-easterly gales prevalent all July and 
August, had very materially altered the usual trending of the 
ice in Davis’s Strait, and the tunnel-shaped entrance to 
Hudson’s Strait, afforded it an easy reception. Owing to this 
circumstance, even before the 10th of August, when barely 
within the mouth of the Strait, Captain Lyon had already. en- 
countered more ice (always excepting the Strait of the Fury 
and the Hecla) than in the whole of his last outward. voyage. 
No water was seen in any direction; the sea was crowded, 
sg many places closely packed, so far as the eye could 

- Onthe 12th the first Esquimaux made their appearance, 
about sixty in number, speaking the same language as those 
of Igloolik. Little that was new occurred in this interview. 
The two first hours of introduction were spent in raving and 
screaming. Someof the natives attempted their usual thefts, 
and were reduced to honesty by being knocked down or. 
thrown overboard. The few animals in the ship excited 
more fearthan admiration. For two Shetland ponies they 
entertained a profound and distant reverence ; and when they 
had overcome the first alarm excited by the squeaking of 
some pigs, they expressed ae satisfaction, by a loud 
laugh and general shout, at having seen what they con- 
sidered to be two new species of rein deer (Tooktoo.) ‘The 
customary barterings concluded the visit; and here, for the 
first time, Captain Lyon states, that the ladies, with a 
violation of decorum hitherto unknown, were by no means 
—e to dispose of their breeches for knives and tenpenny 

_ As the ice thickened, the sluggishness of the compasses 
increased rapidly. Gilbert’s, which had hitherto been fully 
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Captain Lyon’s Narrative. 
corrected for the local attraction of the.ship, by Professor 


Barlow’s plate, on the 15th, on a still day, under the broad: 
glare of the sun, whenever the ship’s head was eastward, began. 
to shew as much deviation as the others. Off Southampton 
Island on the 23d, when the ship’s head was southward, they 
were all quite useless; that in particular to which the 
plate was fitted, was so powerless that’ the north point stood, 
wherever it was placed by the finger. With the head north- 
ward they all traversed again; but this was of little benefit, 
for as the course lay south-west, they had no other sure guid- 
ance but the. celestial bearings which. could not always be 
obtained. Captain Lyon particularly marks the defects.of the 
ald charts, respecting the coast of Southampton Island. -It 
is laid down as a bold precipitous shore, a from see 
130. fathoms. On almost every part which Captain Lyon 
coasted, the hand leads were going, at from five to ten miles 
from the beach, (which no where could be.approached within. 
a mile by the ships) at from 35 to 50 fathoms. bine tiyrter 
To the south of Cape Pembroke more Esquimaux were met: 
with. . The first who came off as the herald of his tribe, floated; 
on three inflated seals-skins instead of a canoe. - Across. one 
of these he sat astride, and .his legs protected .by. seal-skin. 
boots dangled almost to the knee below the water. He guided. 
himself by a whalebone paddle, secured by a thong to his. 
float.. A was soonestablished. This tribe. 
appeared in greater destitution than any others which had been : 
seen. They were less clamorous than the generality of their 
countrymen, and even when the officers shot several birds be- 
fore their eyes, they expressed neither fear nor cufiosity at 
the report or the effect of the gun. Contrary to usual custom, 
they did not lick any article which was given them. Captain 
Lyon visited their tents about two miles distant from his land- 
ng place. He found them very small and full of, holes, every . 
w giving admission to wind and rain. The. floors, ex-. 
——_ a small place assigned for sleep, were strewed with. 
and its o They had no lamps, no sledges, and only 
one miserably constructed cooking-pot; so that their fish, 
agreeably to Captain Cochrane’s taste, were generally to be» 
eaten‘ raw. None of those little domestic toys were seen, 
which graced the tents in Winter Island. The womien pos-' 
sessed two iron-needles made from nails, not much reduced’ 
in size, and with such diminutive eyes that they must have 
been useless, and a few others constructed of the pinion- 
bones of birds, . These ladies were slightly tattoed on the © 
face, and each wore her -hair. twisted into a strait club hang- 
ing over the temples. The gloves of the men were made of 
G2 
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the reversed ‘skin of the dovekie, dried without further pre-: 
paration, so that the long stiffened neck pointed forward, 
and was always in the way. Each had an immense ball of | 
hair projecting from the rise of his forehead ; one of which was . 
opened before Captain Lyon; it was bound tightly at the 
base, measured above four feet, and consisted of six long 
strips of hair, originally plaited, and afterwards matted into . 
ee consistency by dirt and tufts of deer’s skin. ‘From 
eir total want of iron, their extreme poverty, their good . 
behaviour, and their simplicity, Captain Lyon thinks it 
probable they had never before seen gost den: nest 
In the course of the 31st, from the extraordinary change in . 
the deviation of the needle, and from the erroneous manner in 
which the land was laid down in his charts, Captain Lyon | § 
found himself entirely at a loss as to his relative gern to. 
the shore on either side ofhim. During the night he steered: 
n.w. by the polar star, and ran under easy sail, his soundings 
varying from 28 to go fathoms, till about half-past two, on . 
the morning of the ist of September, suddenly 


Fearing danger, I turned the hands but having 


six a.M. having quickly shoaled to nineteen,’ N.N.W. from 
midnight, I shortened sail, but came to seventeen at when we. 


discovered land bearing N.x.w. and apparently not continuous to the. 
right, but a thick fog which hung over the horizon limited our view., | 


it on our larboard intending to run past it at five or six. 
which was its distance at this time. We soon, however, came 
to fifteen fathoms, and I trade , but had then only’ ten 


could 
keep steerage way on her, I most reluctantly brought her up with, 
three bowers and a stream in succession, yet not before we had shoaled 
to five and ahalf. This was between eight and nine a.m. The ship. 
‘pitching bows under, and a tremendous sea running. At noon the 


to fifteen feet on this coast; and in‘ that 
total destruction of the ship, I caused the long-boat to be. 
hoisted out, and with the four smaller ones, to be to a certain: 


| 
af 
| 
| 
Ny 
| 
| 
| As our run had been about fifty miles n.x.w., and as I expected to. § 
find the American shore east of its position in the charts,I con-, 
a 
ie ia whiteness of the water that we were on a bank, I rounded to at 
iB | Res) seventy fathoms chain, but the stiff breeze and heavy sea caused this: 
Aaa to part in half an hour, and we again made sail to the north-eastward;. 
ARE i but finding we came suddenly to seven fajhoms, and that the ship. © 
| 
star wer anchor parted, but 0 
| ? « As there was reason to fear the falling of the tide; which’ 
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ive boats, and the ship's com were stationed to them. 
‘The ks having filled full of stores which could not: be 


heavy seas were constantly sweeping. In making these tions 
for taking to the boats, it was evident to all, that the long-boat was 
of the ship, should she be ed, but every officer and man drew 
his lot with the greatest composure, although two of our boats would 


had fallen to twenty-two feet, (only six more than we drew,) and the 

ship having been lifted by a tremendous sea, struck with great vio- 
‘lence the whole length of her keel. ‘This we naturally conceived 
was the forerunner of her total wreck, and we stood in’ readiness to 
-take the boats, and endeavour to hang under her lee. She continued 
to strike with sufficient force to have burst any less-fortified vessel, 
‘at intervals of a few minutes, whenever an unusually heavy sea 
passed us, And, as the water was so shallow, these might almost be 


called breakers rather. than waves, for each in ing, burst with 
sea ” our decks 
were continually, frequently deeply, All hands took a 
little refreshment, for some had y been below for twenty-four 
hours, and I had not been in bed for three nights. few or 
none of us had any idea that we should survive the we did not 
think that our comforts should: be entirely negl and ax order 


sea many of us endeavoured to obtain a 
little sleep, Never, perhaps, was witnessed a finer scene than on the 
deck of my little ship, when all hope of life had left us. Noble as the 
character’ of the British sailor is always allowed to be in cases of 
danger, yet I did not believe it to be possible, that’ amongst forty- 


| -no room for them on our very small and crowded decks, over which 
‘have been swamped the was 
the noble feeling of those around me, that it was evident that had . 
. ordered the boats in question to be manned, their crews would have be 
entered them without a murmur. . In the afternoon, on the weather Hye 
on whi was ing to an a ight, it , 
evident that: no human owers Could save us. At three P.M. the tide 
, to enable. to support, life as» as possible. 
the fine athletic forms which stood expesed before me, I did not see : 
f one muscle quiver, nor the slightest signof alarm. The officers each | . 
f secured some useful instrument about them for the purposes of ob- a 
hope-remained. And now that been 
® done, I called:all hands aft, and to a merciful God prayers for 7 
3 Our preservation. I thanked every one for their excellent conduct, — 
and caytioned them, as we should, in all probability, soon be- 
: fore our Maker, to enter his presence as men. resigned to their fate. = 
We. then all sat down in groups, and, sheltered from the washofthe 
7 
‘i 
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one persons not one repining word should have been uttered. The 


officers sat about, wherever they could find shelter from the sea, and” | 
the.men lay down conversing with each other with the most perfect 
calmness. Each was at with his neighbour and all the world, 
and I am firmly that the resignation which was then shewn 
to the will of the Almighty, was the means of obtaining his mercy. 
At about six p.m. the rudder, which had already received some very 
heavy blows, rose,and broke up the after-lockers, and this was the 
last severe shock which the ship received. We found by the well 
that she made no water, and by dark she struck no more. God was 
merciful to us, and the tide, almost miraculously, fell no lower. At 
dark, heavy rain fell, but was borne with patience, for it beat down 
the gale, and brought with it a light air from the northward. At 
nine p.M. the water had deepened to five fathoms. The ship kept off 
the ground all night, and our exhausted crew obtained some broken 
_  Atfour a.m. on the 2d, on weighing the best bower, we found it 
had lost a fluke, agd by eight we had weighed the two other anchors 
and the stream, which were found uninjuted. The land was now 
more clearly visible, and the highest surf I ever saw still: breaking 
on it, and on some shoals about half'a mile from the'shore.’ Not @ 
single green patch could be seen on the flat shingle beach, ‘and our — 
sense of deliverance was — felt from the conviction that if‘an 
of us should have lived to the shore, the most wretched dea 
by starvation would have been inevitable. In standing out from our ° 
anchorage, which in humble gratitude for our delivery, I named 
the. ‘ Bay of God’s Mercy,’ we saw the buoy of the anchor we had 
lost in ten fathoms, and weighed it by the buoy rope, losing therefore 
only one bower anchor. We now hoisted the long-boat in, and an 
occasional. glimpse of the sun enabled us to determine the situation 
of our recent anchorage, which was in lat. 63° 35’ 48”, tong, 
86° 32.00". The land all round it was so low that it was er 
visible frem the deck at five miles distance, while the point whi 
I had taken for Cape Fullerton, and which I named after Mr. Kendall, 
(assistant rp ome was higher than the coast of Southampton hi- 
therto seen, ugh still low land. The extreme of the right side 
of the bay was named after Lieutenant Manico. Keeping abreast 
of Cape Kendall, and steering west in from ten to thirteen fathoms, 
at six or eight miles off, at seven p.m. we anchored in thirteen fa- 
thoms. .The weather was calm, with a heavy ground-swell setting 
for the shore. The ship being now somewhat to rights, I called the 
hands aft, and we offered up our thanks and praises’to God, for the 
mercy he had shewn to us. All hands then turned in, and the ship 
lay quiet for the night.” P. 76. Tey 
_We will not injure the effect of this simple and sublime 
picture, by a single comment of our own; nor will we deprive 
our readers of the satisfaction of appreciating for themselves 


the high-minded courage and the genuine piety which it so 
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Tt-was now plain, that although Southampton Island was 
laid down with a continuous outline in the charts, it had in 
fact never been seen, except at its southern extremity. This 
discovery could not but-be the source of intense anxiety; it 
prevented the ship from running, unless by day, and even 
then only while the sky remained clear; for as the compasses 
were of no use, no course could be ascertained when the sun 
was clouded. Besides this, it had been proved that the 
Griper was unable to work off a lee-shore; it thus became 
necessary to keep the leads going both day and night, 
to the great fatigue and exhaustion of the men. The tem- 
perature was 28°, and rain fell heavily for a great part of the 
time. 

Little, even of nautical interest, occurred till the night of 
the 12th, when the Griper was to the north of Wager river: _ 


“ The night was piercingly cold, and the sea continued to wash 
fore and aft the decks, while constant snow fell. “As the lower deck 
was afloat, our people and all their hammocks thoroughly soaked, no 
rest could be obtained. 

«“ Never shall I forget the dreariness of this most anxious night. 
Our ship pitched at such a rate, that it was not possible to stand 
even below, while on deck we were unable to move without halding 
by ropes which were stretched from side to side. The drift snow 
flew in such sharp heavy flakes, that we could not.look to windward, 
and it. froze on deck to above a foot in depth. ‘The sea made inces- 
sant breaches quite fore and aft the ship, and the temporary warmth 
it gave while it washed over us, was most painfully checked by ,its 
almost immediately freezing on our clothes. To these discomforts 
were added the horrible uncertainty as to whether the cables would 
hold until day-light, and the conviction also that if they failed us, 
we should instantly be dashed to pieces; the wind blowing directly » 
to the quarter in which we knew the shore must lie. - Again, should 
they continue to hold us, we feared by the ship’s complaining so 
much forward, that the bitts would be tor up, or that she would. 
settle down at her anchors, overpowered by some of the tremendous: 

“ During the whole of this time, streams of heavy ice continued 
to drive down upon us, any of which, had it hung. for a moment: 
against the cables, would have broken them, and at the same time 
have allowed. the bowsprit to pitch on it and be. destroyed. The 
masts would have followed this, for we were all-so exhausted, and- 
the ship was so coated with ice, that nothing could have been done 

* We all lay down at times during the night; for to have re- 
mained constantly on deck would have quite overpowered us; I con- | 

stantl repre shall never forget the desolate picture which 
“ The hurricane blew with such violence as to be perfectly deafen- 
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_ that the best bower cable had parted, and as the gale now blew with 


were 
_wind, and every rope being encrusted with. a thick coating of ice. 
were 
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ing: and the heavy wash of the sea made it. difficult to reach the 
main-mast, where the officer of the watch and his people sat shiver- 
ing, completely cased in frozen snow, under a small tarpaulin, before 
which ropes were stretched to preserve sg irr. at I never 
beheld a darker night, and its gloom was i by the rays of 
a small horn lantern, which was suspended from the mizen stay to 
shew where the people sat. 

At dawn on the 13th, thirty minutesafter four, a. ., we found 


terrific violence from the north, there was little reason to expeet that 
the other anchors would, hold long; or: if they did, we pitched so 
deeply, and lifted so a ‘body of water each time, that, it was 

the windlass and forecastle must go 
down at her anchors; although the ports were ed out, and 
a considerable portion of the bulwark cut away, she could scarcely 
quently flooded to an epth. 
“ At six a.M., all farther doubts on this particalar account were 

end ; for, having received two overwhelming seas, both the 
other cables went at the same moment, and we were left helpless, 


that it was slackwater when we. the wind had come © 


how so deeply covered with frozen snow and : 
that it was scarcely possible, while we sere ir 
4 


| | 
| 
ia 
‘ 
without an or any means 0 ourselves, ore, 
_ as we had every reason to expect, be close.astern. And here again 
| I had the happiness of witnessing. the same general tranquillity. as 
| was shewn on the ist of September. . There was, no outcry that the 
| cables were gone, but my friend Mr. am ge Mr. Carr the 
, came aft as soon as they recovered their legs, and in the 
[ovesk whlenen informed me that the cables had all parted. The 
| _ ship, in trending to the wind, lay quite down on her broadside, and 
as it then became evident that nothing held her, and that she was | 
at the leads, secured themselves as well as ‘was in 
a ir power, repeated their soundings, on which our preservation ‘ 
qe depended, with os much composure as if we had been entering 
aie a friendly port. Here again that Almighty Power which had before 3 
so mercifull rved us, nted us his protectio 
Lk round to N.N.w. (along the land,) and our fell.off to north-east, | 
: i or seaward ; we set two try-sails, for the ship would bear no more, ‘ 
= and even with that lay her lee gunwale in the water. In a quarter 4 
iF | of an hour we were in seventeen fathoms. mash ae : 2 
moment to strike, idea where we had 
| s of the provisions received from the 
bia the mizen-mast, I feared their fetching way should we take © 
aa the ground. At eight the fore trysail gaff went in the slings. x 
ie 
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to stand-on them ;.and all hands. being wet and half frozen; without 

rendered miserable in the extreme.” 2.100, 
After this second: in'which all: the bower 
and chains were lost, so it it was impossible to bring up 
in any part of the Welcome, exposed to a swee eway 
and constant heavy gales, being yet 80 miles distant from 
- Repulse Bay, with the shores leading to which he was wholly 
inted, with the compasses: useless, and’ the ship 
7 manageable, even in moderate weather, it is no 
matter of surprise that Captain determined ‘to make 
a southing to the narrows of the’ Welcome, and then to decide 
‘on his future operations. On addressing a letter to his 
officers, reques theik respective opinions, without stating 
his own, each individual advised (in coincidence with the 
judgment which Captain Lyon himself had 
a return to England without delay. ; 
Even this, however, was not. to. be accomplished without 
difficulty ; hard. labour, cold and wet had affected many of 
the ship’s com y with ‘rheumatism ;. the weather was still 
boisterous ; “an the:ship’s decks 
became more leaky The strains she had. waffered:in 
the two storms had’ loosened ‘her ‘upper works considerably, 
and the opening” of the seams ‘allowed the water’ to find ‘its 
way. to the cork lining, whence it ed. The for many hours 
after seas had ceased to. be ship lower deck had 
not been dry for three weeks, sad wa in a most unwholesome 
state, nor any  -appliod ; forthe hatches. of 
necessity were battened down, and in: 
that case the | The allowance: of 
water was reduced to a quart: per diem; as they were unable 
to anchor, none could be procured:from shore; and, to add 
to their distress, no ice was'visible in seas which at other 
times were constantly filled by it, Even the small portion 
which they continued to obtain was procured by the uncertain 
supply ly of “OF dlatillation. 
appily, however, they made the entrance of Hudson’ s 
Strait, and here they obtained sufficient. water from ice- 
blocks on. Nottingham and Salisbury islands,. They were 
here visited by sank more Esquimaux of a widely different 
character from the last. Our new. guests, 
Lyon, had scarcely a e virtue left, owing | 
they had learned from tee Hudson's 
Bay ship, “ yet I ‘saw not,” he continues, “why I shonld ' 
constitute myself the of these poor savages and our 
barter was Conducted: in ‘stich “a maiiner ‘as to - 
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enrich them very considerably.” Some articles of no small 
curiosity, considering the rudeness both of the artists and 
their tools, were here procured: one, a figure of a dog lying 
down and gnawing a bone, about an inch in length, of 
admirable spirit and expression, carved from the grinder of 
a walrus. The others were ivory bears of the same descrip- 
tion. 

On the evening of the 2d of October the Griper ran into 
the Atlantic with a fair and moderate breeze. Never were 
happier countenances seen on deck. For the first time for 
five weeks, Captain Lyon enjoyed a rognt of uninterrupted 
repose. Still he had to weather some heavy gales; and all 
the whalers whom he met in the remainder of his passage, 
agreed in representing the past season as the worst they had 
ever known, though one of them spoke from the experience 
of 34 years. .On the 10th of November the Griper ran into 
Portsmouth harbour; and Captain Lyon takes leave of his 
readers, with the following deserved tribute to his ship- . 
_ Tmay with truth assert, that there never was a happier little 
community than that assembled on board the Griper. Each suc- 
ceeding day, and each escape from difficulties seemed to bind us 
more strongly together; and I. am proud to say, that during the 
whole of our voyage, neither punishment, complaint, nor even a 
dispute of any kind, occurred amongst us.” P. 144. | 

To this litthe volume Professor Barlow has annexed an 
interesting paper on the magnetic errors observed in the 

» and. Dr. Hooker a notice of the few plants pro- 
cured in the three-short visits which Captain Lyon was able: 
to make on shore during his expedition. | | 


Ant. VI. Queen Hynde. A Poem, in Six Books. By James 
Hogg, Author Sage Qeeen’s Wake; Poetic Mirror ; Pilgrims 


of the Sun, &c. 8vo. 443.pp. Longman & Co. London, 
lackwood, Edinburgh. 


We cannot help feeling compassion for James Hogg. As_ 
a descriptive poet he possesses considerable powers. The 
features of his native mountains, and the occupations of his 
spect associates have been painted by his muse with 

shness and truth; and the Doric reed breathes not un- 
musically under his hand. But Hogg aspires to greater 
things. He has claimed a place among the children of ima-. 
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ination and fancy, and not consenting to be warned by the 
ailure of his efforts, he has produced, upon the present 7 
occasion, an epic poem. The scene is antient Caledonia. s 
The action is a descent of the Norwegian host. The manners 
are a grotesque and ludicrous mixture’ of ‘monkery, chivalry, 
and barbarism; the characters are vague and uninteresting, 
and the event is lame and. common place. There are many 
pretty passages scattered over the poem, which would have 
aaied a volume of sonnets. When Mr. Hogg describes 
land, or air, or ocean, running or wrestling, ting or 
boxing, he talks of what he understands, and talks to the 
urpose. When he places Queen Hynde on the throne of 
er ancestors, covers her from head to foot. with diamonds 
and gold, and paints the “ blooming bevy ” of her attendant 
nymphs, the reader may fancy himself in the Arabian Nights, 
or in a Byronian Eastern harem; but can hardly believe that 
he is located in the opulent towns of Scotland. ‘The narra- 
tive is miserably mentaed ; as witness the following tran- 
scendent specimens of the doggrel 
King Eric came over, a conqueror 97 
be wanted, a kin om beloved : 
The queen was an item he did not imply, - 
But the conqueror fell at the glance of eye. 
His proffer was made as a lure to the land, : 
. For woman he loved not, nor woman’s command : 
The name of a hero was all his delight ; : 
His soul was a meteor unmatch’d in the fight; — 
The north he had conquer’d, and pao the whole, 
From Dwina’s dark flood to the waves of the pole ; 
And ne’er in his course had he vanquished been, _ ' 
Till now, by a young Caledonian queen. mo aD 
But thou, gentle maiden, to whom I appeal, 
Who never has felt, what thou could’st not conceal, 
Love's dearest remembrance, that brought with the sigh 
The stound to the heart, and the tear to the eye— 
O, ill canst thou judge of the mighty turmoil 
In the warrior’s bosom, thus caught in the toil!” P. 188. 


be the metre refuses to jingle, Mr. Hogg allows it to 
croak, 


« Now, two to one, the fiying Dane 
In gnashing terror scower'd the plain ; 
His king and his companion gone, 

A madness seized the knight 
iles, 

For shelter ’mid the ish files, 

But was repulsed with fierce disdain, 
And thrown back headlong on the plain: -- 
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No hope thus left him in the strife, 

He kneel'd to Gaul, and begg’d for life — 
«“ ¢ No,’ said the chief; ‘ it not be ! 
The devil waits dinner for the ! 
Henceforth with earth thou hast no tie, 
The man is damn’d that dreads to die : 
But one relief for thee is left, 

And, here it is. —With that he cleft 

The stalvart craven to the brow, 

Severing his ample brain in two.— 

“ « Beshrew thee for a bloody Scot, 

If thou’st not done what I could not !’ 
Saith Sutherland, as turning by,— 

But seeing the tear in Ross's eye, 

And sorrow cheek 

So deep that w e could not speak, 
The burly chief he kindly press’d 

Unto his bold and kindred breast.” P. 402. 


A large a of the poem is written in this delectable 
style; aud however Mr. Hogg may protest against critics, 
reviewers, and other destroyers of vermin, we must take the 
liberty to tell him that every body will laugh at such lines as 
these. To shew him however, that we speak in sorrow rather 
than in anger, and to substantiate our assertion respecting 
the occasional brightness of his poetry, we extract parts of 
the boat race, and the invocation to the Fairy Queen. The 
allusion to Spenser, Shakspeare and Milton, is modest —an 
epithet which seems inseparably attached to Scotchmen, 
whether poets or prosers, whether tories or whigs, whether 
quidnuncs or prslonopieey- Mr. Hogg enjoys his full share 
of the national property, and long may he preserve it. 


“ Around an isle the race was set, 
A nameless isle, and nameless yet ; 
And when they turn’d its southern mull, 
The wind and tide were fair and full ; 
Then ‘twas a cheering sight to view 
How the ocean blue, 
How lightly o'er the wave they scoop’ 
Then doors the hollow * 
Like flock of sea-birds gliding home, 

scarcely touch’d the floating foam, 
But like dim shadows through the rain, 
They swept across the heaving main ; 

ue in the spray, that flurr'd and gleam'd, 

A thousarid little rainbows beam’d. 
“ King Eric’s bark, like pilot swan, 
Aright beforethe centre ran, 
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Hogg’s Queen Hynde. 93 
Stemming the current and the wind ) 
For all his fleet behind, 
And proudly looked he back the while, 
With lofty and imperial smile. 
O mariners ! why all that strife? | 
Why plash and plunge ’twixt death and life ? 
When 'tis as plain as plain can be, 
That barge is mistress of the sea.” P. 329. 


* Ocome to my bower, here deep in the dell, 
Thou Queen of the land ’twixt heaven and hell ; 
Even now thou seest, and smilest to see, 
A shepherd kneel on his sward to thee: 
But sure thou wilt come with thy gleesome train, 
To assist in his last and lingering strain : | 
O come from thy halls of the emerald bright, 
Thy bowers of the green and the mellow light, 
That shrink from the blaze of the summer noon, 
2 And ope to the light of the modest moon !. 

eS O well I know the enchanting mien 

* _ Of my loved muse, my Fairy Queen ! 
Her rokelay of green, with its sparry hue, 
Its warp of the moonbeam and weft of the dew; 
Her smile, where a thousand witcheries play, 
And her eye, that steals the soul away ; 
The strains that tell they were never mundane ; 
And the bells of her palfrey’s flowing mane ; 

"s For oft have I heard their tinklings hght, 

? And oft have I seen her at noon of the night, 

= With her beauteous elves in.the pale moonlight. . 


‘Then, thou who raised’st old Edmund's lay 
Above the strains of the olden day ; 
And waked’st the bard of Avon’s theme 

. To the visions of his Midnight Dream— 

Yea, even the harp that 

: Through all the paradise of God, 

4 And the sons of the morning with it drew, 

x By thee was remodell’d, and strung anew— 

a O come on thy path of the starry ray, 
Thou Queen of the land of the gloaming grey, 
And the dawning’s mild and pallid hue, 
From thy valleys beyond the land of the dew, | 
The realm of a thousand gilded domes, 
The richest region that fancy roams ! 


“ [ have sought for thee in the blue hare-bell, 

And deep in the fox-glove’s silken cell ; 

For I fear'd thou had’st drunk of its potion 

And the breeze of thé world had rock’d thee ; 
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Then into the wild-rose I cast mine 
ae And trembled because the prickles were nigh, 
ti And deem'd the specks on its foliage green, - 
pet Might be the blood of my Fairy Queen ; _ 
ae Then gazing, wonder’d if blood might be 
wi: In afi immortal thing like thee ! 
I have open'd the woodbine’s velvet vest, 
iV And sought the hyacinth’s virgin breast ; 
bates) Then anxious lain on the dewy lea, 
nae And look’d to a twinkling star for thee, 
Rie! That nightly mounted the orient sheen, 
et Streaming in purple and glowing in green ; 
+ i And thought, as I eyed its changing sphere, 
Beet] My Fairy Queen might sojourn there. 


! «* Then would I sigh and turn me around, 
And lay my ear to the hollow ground, 
To the Mie e air-springs of central birth, 
| | That bring low murmurs out of the earth ; 
aT bear And there would I listen, in breathless way, 
ed Till I heard the worm ereep through the clay, 
And the little blackamoor pioneer | 
A-grubbing bis way in darkness drear ; ; 
Nought cheer’d me on which the daylight shone, _ . 
eit For the children of darkness moved alone ! 
4 Yet neither in field, nor in flowery heath, 
; In heaven above, nor in earth beneath, 
In star, nor in moon, nor in midnight wind, 
His elvish Queen could her minstrel find. 


“ But now I have found thee, thou vagrant thing, 


ea Though where I neither dare say nor sing ; 
lupe bp For it was in a home, so passing fair, 
ea. That an angel of light might have linger’d there : 
eas I found thee playing thy freakish spe i 
rR Where the sun never shone, and the rain never fell, } 
Where the rud of youth ne'er lay, 
And never was kiss’d by the breeze of day ;— 
hy ii It was sweet as the wns breeze of even, 
And pure as the star of the western heaven, 
$a As fair as the dawn of the sunny east, . 
dy % | And soft as the down of the solan’s breast.” P. 362. 
| ae These are pretty verses, and Queen Hynde. must be ac- 
quitted for their sake. 
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Arr. VII. Letters from the Irish Highlands. 8vo. 359 pp. 
10s. 6d. Murray. 1825. 
THERE is matter of all sorts in this little volume, good, bad, 
and indifferent. The author or authors pretend to be resident 
Irishmen, but we men in that they are only visitors. If the 
suspicion is unjust, they _ have guarded against it by 
favouring the public with their names. The masquerading 
fashion which prevails among Hibernian writers, not onl 
subjects their readers to much perplexity, but will occa- 
sionally prove troublesome to themselves: and we sincerely 
wish, that this or any other circumstance would induce them 
to throw aside their alias domino, and appear at Albemarle- 
street in their proper persons. got 

The errors which disfigure the work are, a recommendation 
to introduce the poor rates into Ireland, a notion that small 
farms do no mischief, and that the existing misery is owing 
to the increased value of the currency. The best portions are, 
those which recommend the strict ad inistration of impartial 
justice, the encouragement of fisheries and manufactures, the 
walesion of private distilleries, and the extinction of job- 
bing in all its branches. Those which describe the religious 
condition of the cottages, and the conduct of their priests, are 
likewise well worthy of attention. The indifferent parts are 
occupied with delineations of mountain scenery and Irish cha- 
racter. In the former, the authors do not excel; in the lat- 
ter, they are very inferior to the writer of “ Captain Rock 
Detected.” Presuming that our readers have made up their 
minds respecting the necessity of some amendment in the con- 
duct of Irish landlords, and trusting that Government will 
settle the stills and the fisheries, we shall corfine ourselves 
principally to the subjects of religion and education ; and it 
will be seen, that our authors bear very strong testimony in 
favour of the opinion expressed in our last Number. The 
are no great friends to the established clergy, and their evi- 
dence therefore is doubly valuable. | 


“ One of the inspectors from'* The Kildare Street Society for 
promoting the Education of the Poor,’ hearing by accident of the 
girls school which is established here, he called to see it, and gave 
us an Opportunity of understanding fully the views and principles of 


the society. They profess to be upon the liberal plan of educating 


the poor without any interference with their religious opinions ; but 
whether the standing rule, that every school in their connexion must 
place the Scriptures in the hands of the children, is not as contrary to 
this principle as it is to the practice of the Romish church, seems to 
me very doubtful. That the Bible is to be read ‘ without note-or 
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comment verbal or oral,’ appears but a still wider departure from the 


principles of the Roman Catholic Church. 
“ very different situation in which the English and Irish poor 
are placed, makes a line of conduct commendable, and, indeed, ne- 
here, which would be cowardly and dangerous with you. In 
Ireland, the Protestants, generally speaking, are called upon to edu- 
cate their Catholic dependants. Are they to do it in the true spirit 
of Christian benevolence, by enlightening their understandings, and 
inculcating those principles of morality and religion, which are com- 
mon to both ? or are they to violate the plain dictates of jus- 
tice, and entrench on the natural bounds of tal authority, 
making use of their power, as landlords, in compelling the tenants to 
sacrifice to temporal interest what they believe to be the spiritual 
welfare of their children?” P. 88. 


“ The Roman Catholic faith is, in Cunnemarra, so predominant, 
that no Protestants are to be met with, except in the families of the 
two or three resident gentlemen, and some of their immediate de- 
pendants, as farm servants, mechanics, &c. On this estate, I do not 
suppose that a single Protestant was to be found, till within the last 
seven Of course, the children who attend the school, with 
scarcely an exception, are Catholics; yet, although the mistress is 
a Protestant, and it is in the hands of a Protestant landlord, it has 
been established these five years, with very little opposition from the 
parish priest. Indeed, I cannot help thinking that if a due mixture 
of firmness and toleration were at all times shewn, we should not so 
often hear of those acts of violence which must alike disgrace the 

rofessors of all religions. In some places, I have heard of the priest 
inflicting corporal punishment on those children who attended the 
schools, in defiance of his authority ; and the tremendous sentence 
of excommunication is the threat commonly held out to the pa- 
rents: ‘the very ground whereon he treads is cursed.’ Where 
a spirit of proselytism exists among the Protestants, and where 
conversions are, directly or indirectly, attempted, a priest, who 
acts from conscientious motives, must certainly exert himself 
to prevent the attendance of the children; and this he will of 
course endeavour to effect, either by secret persuasion or open vio- 
lence, according to the bent of his own character and temper. 77 
In other rag B opposition of the parish priest is, I believe not 7 
unfrequently, contrary to his own inclination, in gery vane ofthe © 
perenptery orders of his bishop; who, in case of disobedience, 
as one them said, ‘ has power to command me to the deserts of © 
Africa, or the wilds of America, for the remainder of my days.” } 

“ An instance of this kind was mentioned to us the other day, by 
a clergyman, whto some years ago held a curacy in one of the 
northern counties of Connaught. He was on very friendly terms 
with the priest, who, nevertheless, was desired by his bishop stre- 
nuously to the school established by the Protestants. 
This order he obeyed, by occasionally fulminating the thunders of » 
the church against the unfortunate little scholars, giving however 
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a previous friendly notice to the clergyman; ‘ I am going to curse 
the children to-morrow, but just never mind it a bit; go on your 
own way, and, after a day or two, they will all come to whoo! 
again.’ P. go. 


- The influence and general condact of the Catholic priests 
are described in plain language: 


«“ What will you say if, after having already disputed so many of 
the positions generally laid down with respect to the. state of this» 
country, I proceed even to doubt whether the influence: of the 

riests is, by any means, so overwhelming and irresistible as you 
iave been led to imagine ? As they are supported by the voluntary | 
contributions of their flocks, you naturally enough suppose the case 
to be somewhat parallel with that of the dissenters in England; . 
whereas itis, in fact, altogether different. Regularly appointed 
by, the titular bishop of the diocese, and removable at his pleasure, | 
the poopie have no voice in the appointment of their pastors; 
but, like dutiful sons of the church, must submit to superior autho- 
rities, apd, instead of contributing peg in what proportions they 
please, must pay the dues which are demanded: of every house- 
older, year by year, besides the fees upon the administration of the — 
sacraments. e former here are at the rate of 20d. from the head 
of each family; the latter (varying however in different parts of the 
country) are 25. 6d. for anointing, 7.e. the sacrament of extreme 
unction, 3s. 4d. for churching, and from a guinea to 30s. for the 
celebration of marriage. As it is upon the payment of these that 
the priest depends for his stipend, they are exacted from the very 
poorest of the people ;_ sometimes, in cases truly distressing, even to 
the uttermost farthing. ‘There being no ‘separate fee.for the per- 
formance of baptism, this more essential ceremony is often very long © 
delayed, until the fee for the less important one of churching the . 
mente can be ready prepared. An instance lately occurred, where 
the priest, on going into a house in which the woman had been con- 
fined, and finding that no money was forthcoming, merely looked at 
the infant, said that it was likely to do well, and, although living | 
himself at the distance of ‘six’ or seven miles, ‘declined christening it 
until he could also church the mother. At another time, the priest - 
refused to christen a child, although he was offered within. two- 
cured, ing,, because tea and sugar had not been provided for 
his fast. In the case of another poor woman, it was not until. 
after the birth of a second child that she was churched, although the 
superstitious notion, that if a woman leave the house before ‘the . 
ceremony is performed the grass will never grow where. she treads, 
might seem to ensure their utmest exertions.” P.g6. 


* Nor would it, I believe, be going too far to say, that the in- 
of as much felt by the aoe, ih te 

a G ‘supposed voluntary offerings, as by other, in 
legal receipt off tithes ; and I have a our poor neighbours com- 
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Ht Mi pare the disposition of their present priest with that of his pre.. 
i? decessor, much in the same way that they are accustomed to speak 
4 


of the Protestant incumbent. “ Oh! sure it wasn’t that way with 
Father Tom at all : it isn’t he that would be taking the bit out of the 
widdee and orphan’s mouth ; but Father Dennis says, that where 
comes from, the widdees were always the best rent; and he’s 
iF a good warrant sure to take it from them. Didn't I go supperless the 
| ‘last time I carried him a tenpenny? so because I had got the mone 
oy with me, I felt quite bold like; and, ‘ Father Dennis,’ says I, 
! ‘ you'd be having some pity of the poor cratur, who has six weak 
, childer, and no father to help them with his little earnings:’ with | 
that he just beckons me to hand him the money.” As the woman §& 
ei concluded with the account of her reluctant compliance, her coun- 
‘a Tat tenance assumed very much the same expression which it would have 
1M done, under similar circumstances, with a tithe proctor. 

Ve: “Nor are these regular demands their only, or even their worst 
grievance. They consider as a heavy additional tax the necessity of 
providing luxuries, which they never taste themselves, in order to 
regale his reverence, when he performs mass, or any other ceremony, 

. | ina private house. Perhaps you are not aware, that the rites of the 

i. | Roman Catholic church, in Ireland at least, are all performed at 
home; except indeed the marriage ceremony, which occasionally 
takes place in the priest's house. Twice a year he comes round the 
parish, for the purpose of confession ; and, in the different villages, 
takes up his station in some snug cabin, where he expects to be 
treated with white bread, tea, sugar and whiskey. Those who, 
in more prosperous times, probably esteemed the entertainment 
of this reverend guest as an honour, now frequently complain of it 
as a burden. A poor woman who, on the last of these occasions, 
walked four miles in search of a teapot, gave as her reason, that 
neither bread, butter, nor milk, would be considered acceptable, 
without the addition of tea and spirits. Nay, it is a fact, that 
a priest, on the Sunday previous to commencing his rounds, gave 

ublic notice after mass, that as tea, sugar, and flour were to be had 
in the neighbourhood, there would be no excuse for those who were 
not prepared. 

“ It is however certain, that nothing of affluence or luxury is to be 
remarked, either in the dwellings or manner of living, among the 
priests in this part of the country. The poverty of their flocks must 
render their income both low and uncertain; and the extent of their 
parishes obliges them to make frequent journeys over bog and— 
mountain, at all hours of the day and night, exposed to the changes 
of this most changeable climate, besides the contagion of many 
a fatal disease. “In fact, although my experience will by no means 
justify the representations which have been held out, and which” 
I had myself, at one time, been led to believe, of their being a most 
laborious, zealous, self-denying body of men; yet, I will readily 
. acknowledge them to be (some. gross instances of drunkenness 
t excepted) of decent, moral character; ignorant and bigotted in- 
deed, but apparently bent rather on preserving inviolate the pale of. 
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their own communion, than on bringing over any large accession of 
converts from the outposts of heresy.” P. go. 

«« The magnitude of the dues of the church, and the severity with 
which they are exacted, is a topic on which they do not scruple 
to express their sentiments. The difficulty of . ying these is still 
further increased, as no credit is. generally allow The money 
must be collected to the utmost farthing before the service is 
performed. It is scarcely possible to blame the priest, who de- 
pends on these fees for his maintenance, and who 1s too well ac- 
quainted with the character of his flock to put any faith in their pro- 
mises of future payment ; yet, the consequences of such severity are 
sometiutes very distressing. An instance of this has lately occurred 
on the borders of Cunnemarra. 

“ The son of a man, who had once known better days, being on 
his death-bed, the priest of the parish was requested to administer 
the holy viaticum; but his last dues were unpaid, and he posi- 
tively refused. The anxious father spread the contents of his purse 
upon the table, and—‘ Plaze your reverence, take what you-will ;— 
but in vain—the priest was inexorable, and the poor pore man died. 
without the last important sacrament, indispensably necessary, as 
every true Catholic believes, to the salvation of the parting soul. 

“ Three years ago, when ribandism flourished in the county of 
Galway, these dues formed the subject of a clause in the petition of 

ievances ; and to reduce them one half was reported to be the 
intention of the insurgents. ‘They remain, however, in full force, 
even in the present times of distress.” P. 103. 


These, be it remembered, are not our statements. The 
are made by men who have no predilection for the established 
church, and say little in her favour. Such statements must 
be received, at least, as prima facie evidence; and what opinion 
will they induce us to form of the Irish Catholic priests ? 
Are they men whom Government ought to trust? Have they 
either the disposition or the ability to instruct and humanize 
their flocks? What results may be expected from the 
tnumph of a party, which is: governed by Q7Connell and 
radical parliament, and contains, among its active subaltern 
— — men as are described in the Letters, from the 

Mr. Dominic Browne made a serious. proposal to Parlia- 
ment to establish the Roman Catholic religion, and gave 
notice of his intention to renew the subject this session. 
The scheme was of itself absurd; but the quarter from 
which it proceeds renders it entertaining and instructive. 
Mr. Browne is only an under conjuror in the business; his 
prompter is an avowed and notorious infidel, who shews his 
contempt for Christianity by patronizing the worst descrip- 
tron of it, The example has been nobly imitated by Cobbett; 
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and the Papists, many.of whom, both in this country and in 
Ireland, are men of the best intentions, have the mortification 
to find that their most zealous supporters are -the open 
enemies of religion. The respectable Catholics disown the 
connection; but, after: what has passed in Dublin, Cobbett 
cannot be disowned: by the Catholic Association or its 
friends. - And the circumstance of enlisting such a man in 
its sérvice, is ‘a proof that the club will hesitate at nothing 
which may increase its popularity and power. What avails 
‘it to disavow the circ n of Pastorini’s prophecies, the 
work of a respectable Irish bishop, highly esteemed by 
Catholi¢ theologians, while Cobbett is openly patronized ! 
To believe that Pastorini has been distributed 2a the Pro- 
testants, is to believe them guilty of diabolical wickedness, 
without a shadow of proof. To believe that he has been 
distributed by the factious incendiaries of Rome, by the 
men who engage an English radical to abuse the Reformation, 
and assure him that he shall reap the full reward of his 
labours, what is there unreasonable or uncharitable in this ? 
It is merely supposing, that those who stimulate the Papists 
by an historical lye, will stimulate them also by a prophetical 
dream. While Cobbett persuades the Irish peasant that 
Cranmer was a villain, and Bonner a saint, Pastorini keeps 
up the chaunt, and tells him, that in the year 1825 Magee 
and Mant shall be swept with the locusts into the pit, and 
the Pope and Bishop Doyle be exalted. There is no incon- 
sistency here. The prophecies, which fix u the year: 
18¢5 as the time at winch Protestasitiom shall fall, are in: 
the hands of the Irish peasantry. Superstitious men, be- 
lievers in Prince Hohenlohe, believers in the Pope, believers: 
in their own:ignorant and bigotted priests, are believers in. 
Pastorini. Thus much is certain, e point in dispute is,) 
how did they become so? .If we attribute the event. to’ 
Protestant interference, we are bound to substantiate so: 
extraordinary a fact. If we attribute it to Papists, the pre-: 
sumption is. in our favour. circumstance tallies 
with other parts of their conduct. It explains why they have. 
so long kept the wieople in darkness, and 
they prohihit the general reading of the Buble. : rampant’ 
be‘able to*bring the fact home; it may be 
possible to prove that the Association incendiaries are the’ 
men who have printed and circulated the Prophecies ; ‘but,’ 
until they have renounced their alliance with Cobbett, and. 
that it never existed, they cum ‘of 
as strong suspicions respecting Pastorini, the guilt ‘ 
disgrace, are at the door of his adminers; and if a rebellion: 
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breaks out, upon them should the pains and penalties’ of 
treason be visited. 

The question is an important one, and must not be lost. 
sight of Parliament will soon be engaged in discussing the 
state of Ireland; and the Catholic priesthood, the fanatical 
societies, and the opposition, will be exposed to an extent for 
which few persons are;prepated. Government has merely to 
do its duty, and the senate and the nation will easily be 
persuaded to do theirs. Let the’ farce of affecting a mode- 
ration which is not felt-be exch for decided measures ; 
let all attempts ‘at concealment be abandoned ; ‘and truth; 
however unpalateable, told boldly to the country; and not 

e public safety be secured, but the Wellesleys 
and Plunketts, to the surprise of friends as well as enemies, 
may redeem their tottering credit. 


Arr. VIII. 1—A Sermon -on the Duty of Family Prayer: 
preached in the Church of St. Botolph, Bis ate, 
Saturday, F 22,1824. By C. J. Blomfield, D. D. 
(now Bishop of Chester,) Rector. "And printed at the Re- 
quest of several of his Parishioners. _ Second Edition. Bro. 
23 pp. 1s. Rivington, London. 1824. 


2.—A Sermon preached in the Cathedral. Church o Chester, 
on Sunday, October 31, 1824, before the Mayor - and 


very that C Charles James Blomfield, 
D Lord Bishop of the Diocese And printed at their 


ent 4to. 19 Rivington, London ; Poole & Co. 

ite Manual of Family Prayers, for the use of the 
Parishioners of St. Botolph’s, we. 12mo. 87 pp. 
Rivington, London. 


Tue remarkable feature i in both these dooms is the in: 
ness with which they are written. There is no rhetorical 
finery or flourishing ; no- softening or exaggeration. The 
preacher is convinced.of the goodness of his cause, and under 
that conviction advances manfully to the conflict, and carries 
tatonce, Take for instance the following 
e Sermon upon Family Prayer, they will be fo 
duty in a variety of striking lights, and that im avery, 
few words, and without the least appearance of effort: — 


_ “ There are two very obvious and natural divisions of the duty of 
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common prayer : it may either be performed with a degree of public 
solemnity, under the guidance of a minister duly appointed for that 
purpose ; or in the more limited, but distinct and well-defined circle 
of family and household, under the superintendence and direction of 
its head. “Every man ought to consider himself as a member of that 
church in whose bosom he has been brought up; and also as the 
minister and steward of the church in his own house. And it is his 
own fault, and let me add, his folly, if the church in his house be not 
made a lively and genuine part of that branch of Christ’s holy catholic 
church, to which he himself belongs. 

“ The laws of God, and in many cases those of the land, make 
every head of a family answerable for the conduct of his household, 
so far as he has the means of watching and controlling it ; and it is 
unreasonable to suppose, that the responsibleness which is attached 
to him in things of inferior moment, should lose its force in the most 
important object of all, the religious principles and conduct of his 
children and servants. There is a certain legitimate authority vested 
in every master of a family, the proper exercise of which is a duty 
which he owes to seciety and to God: it is sanctioned not only by 
the enactments of human laws, but by the most express directions of 
the inspired preachers of the Gospel. This duty assumes a more 
sacred complexion, when it is considered as affording him the. medns 
of promoting the growth of true religion, and forwarding the sal- 
vation of souls. A heavy load of guilt lies on that Christian, be his 
station what it may, who suffers a soul to perish by his wilful neglect : 
and our religious duties are so intimately and inse ly blended 
with the relations of social and domestic life, that it is impossible for 
us to fulfil the latter, as we ought, without some consideration of the 
effects which our conduct may produce upon the religious state of 
those with whom we are connected. He that provideth not for his 
own, says the apostle, and especially for those of his own house, hath 
denied the faith, and is worse than an infidel. Surely if this be true 
of a provision for the-bodily wants of who depend upon us for 
support, it cannot be less applicable to their spiritual necessities, to 
all their means and opportunities of religious improvement., __ 

“ With regard to our children, I need not say a word, to prove 
the obligation which binds us to bring them up, by every possible 
means, in the nurture and admonition of the Lord; :to form them to 
early habits of piety and devotion ; to make them betimes acquainted 
with God. If we bons what religion is ourselves, our: natdral affec- 
tion will inspire us with an earnest wish to make our children walk 
in her ways. With regard to our servants ; as we look to them for 
honesty, sobriety, diligence, and gratitude, it is our duty to set be- 
fore them the only motives which can effect influence them to 
the exercjse of these virtues; to make them, as far as we can, sincere 
and serious Christians; and to lay the foundations of obedience in 
faith and piety. There are no other ties, which can be relied upon 
to bind the consciences of men, than those which are supplied by 


religion; and if we are deceived and those, whom 
in inducements to tru 


have never taught to respect the only certain 
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and honesty, a great part of the blame will surely rest upon our- 
selves.” P. 12. 


“« By family religion, I mean chiefly family prayers ; for it is in 
the exercises of devotion that the religion of a family will shew itself. 
To prove the expediency, at least, of such a practice, it is not neces- 
sary for us to produce an express. command of Scripture. It is 
enough to know, that it is the most effectual means of ceping alive 
a spirit of piety and consideration in those, who are bound together 
by ties which the Gospel recognizes: it is enough to know, that the 
use or the neglect of it may, nay, that it must make a very serious 
difference fay religious knowledge, principles, and habits of our 
children and servants ; not to say of ourselves. It was said by one 
of the wisest and least enthusiastic of preachers,* speaking of family 
prayer ; ‘ This is so necessary to keep alive and to maintain a sense 
of God and religion in the mirids of men, that where it is neglected, 
I do not see how any family can in reason be esteemed a family of 
Christians, or, indeed, to have any ‘religion at all.’ I do not know 
that I could go so far as this: but of one thing I am certain; that 
where this duty is neglected in a family, its members are not stich 
good Christians as they might be, nor conaequertal as God requires 
them to be; neither so well prepared for taking an edifying part in 
the public worship of the Lord’s day, nor for discharging the ordinary 
duties of life.” P. 17. 


“ I am persuaded that amongst those who now hear me, there is 
not a single father or master of a family, who does not acknowledge 
the justice of these remarks; who is not sensible of the advantages 
which must result from the use of family prayer. But I fear there 
are too many who altogether neglect it. And yet if I were to ask 
them why they neglect it? they could scarcely give me such an an- 
swer as would satisfy their own consciences. In many cases; I be- 
lieve, it proceeds from a false shame; a fear of being supposed to 
think more about religion than other people; a dread of singularity. 
Now if this pious practice were as general as it ought to be, these 
objections, unworthy of a Christian in any case, would cease to exist 
altogether. It was formerly considered in this country to be a regu- 
lar branch of religious duty; and God grant that we may see it 
‘again estimated and observed as it ought to be. : | 

“© Remember what an encouragement we have to the performance 

of this duty, (and to the Christian such an encouragement carries 
the weight of a command), in that gracious promise of the Saviour, 
Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in 
the midst of them. The spirit of supplication ensures the presence of 
the Lord Jesus himself; and where He is, there will be wisdom, 
holiness, and peace. And if into such a family, there should come 
a stranger, who is wanting in seriousness and devotion, he will, in all 


* Archbishop Tillotson, “ Let no man,” says the Author of the Whole Duty 


of Man, “ that apg himself a Christian, keep so heathénish a family, as not 
to see that God be daily worshipped in it.” 
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likelihood, be touched to the heart.by the piety and good order of 
its inmates, and so falling down on his face, he will wore, God, and 
report that God is in them of a truth. But if, after all, the benefits 
of family devotion should be less striking within the circle of our 
own experience, than we have reason to expect, we shall at least 
have the satisfaction of reflecting, that no part of the misconduct of 
our household will be attributable to our own neglect . . . a reflec- 
tion which can never be a source of comfort to him, who has omitted 
this most reasonable and ising of all the methods, by which his 
children and servants might have been preserved in the faith and 
fear of God.” P. 20. 


The sermon preached at Chester, before the mayor and 
corporation of that city, differs in many particulars from that 
which we have already considered. It issued from a higher 
authority, and it takes a wider scope ; but the characteristic 
feature is that distinctness and simplicity of which the reader 
has already seen such exquisite specimens. The occasion of 
the discourse is thus stated in the preface :-— 


“ The following discourse was intended, not so much for an 
elaborate argument, as for an earnest enforcement of the duty of 
mutual submission, upon a principle peculiar to Christians. Having, 
during the short period of my residence in this city, witnessed the 
lamentable prevalence of drunkenness amongst the poorer classes of 
its inhabitants ; the open and scandalous profanation of the Lord’s 
day ; the disregard of civil authority ; and, on one occasion, the 
most intemperate, lawless, and tumultuous conduct of thousands of 
the citizens ; I felt it to be 7 duty to embrace the first opportunity 
which presented itself, of exhorting both magistrates and people to 
remember the relation in which they stand to one another, as mem- 
bers of a christian community.” Pref. p.i. 


“ As good citizens, then, and as faithful Christians, let the respect- 
able inhabitants of this place lend their aid to the efforts of the mu- 
nicipal authorities, to check and repress the growth of profaneness and 
profligacy, too notorious to be denied. Let fathers, and masters of 
families, exercise a proper control over their children, their appren- 
tices, and servants; and prevent them from converting the streets 
and public passages of this city, into haunts of idleness and immo- 
rality, the schools of sabbath-breaking, drunkenness, and riot. Let 
them, as far as their opportunities may permit, take care to make 
their own families so many seminaries of religious principles, of pious 
and orderly conduct. So will the streams, which are now but too 
impure, be cleansed and sweetened at the fountaiti-head, and diffuse 


‘peace, and good order, and prosperity, where now are to be seen 
tumult, and strife, and the progress of decay.” © Pref. p. iii. 


The sermon is written in the same vigorous strain. 


-* When as Christians we speak of the fear of God, we mean that - 
awful sense of our relation to him, which comprchends a dread of . 
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offending him, a heartfelt sense of his ing mercy, and of our 
own demerits, and an earnest desire to be saved from his wrath: and 
this, when it has once taken. possession of the heart, is so overpower- 
ing a sentiment, that it leaves no room for those little feelings of 

ride and anger which prompt the carnal man to spurn at every sa- 
utary restraint. _Men who are properly impresséd with a sense of 
their own unworthiness, and of the transcendent importance and 
difficulty of the work which they have to do, as servants of God and 
disciples of Jesus Christ, will not be much disposed to think highly 
of themselves, in comparison with their neighbours ; or to be rest- 
less and dissatisfied under the rule and authority of those whom the 


common Lord of all has placed over them in this transitory state.” 


“ It appears then, that if we would effectually inculcate upon the 
different orders of society the duty of mutual kindness and submis- 
sion, a foundation must first be laid in the true Christian principle of 
humility. The external aud accidental advantages of rank and power 
may command the outward tokens of respect ; the strong arm of the 
law may coerce the violence of the ungodly, and enforce.a reluctant 
submission ; but the genuine spirit of obedience and subordination 
can only there subsist, where the spirit of Jesus Christ has prepared 
the heart to be the habitation of gentle and holy thoughts, and the 
fountain of meek, and kind, and charitable words and deeds.” 

“ These are the grounds upon which I would enforce the duty of 
a conscientious and sincere submission to the authority of the civil 
magistrate ; these are the motives which will effectually constrain the 
genuine disciples of Jesus Christ to submit themselves one to another 
in the fear of God. These too, or such as these, are the reflections 
which ought frequently to occupy the thoughts of those whom the 
constitution of their country places in the seat of authority, and in- 
vests them with dignity A power, for the purpose of maintaining 
the good order and quiet of society. Where the Christian principle 
of quietness is unhappily wanting, it is theirs to enforce obedience by 
temporal motives. ey cannot command the thoughts and affec- 
tions of men, but they may Control the éxcesses of their conduct: 
and where the preacher of righteousness is as little attended to as in 
the days when the flood came upon the earth, the magistrate may 

in the more persuasive language of the law. And what may 
be done, to aid the cause of religion and virtue, by the Christian 
magistrate must be done: he is clothed with a power ordained from 
above, for the express purpose of restraining ungodly men from the 
commission of offences, not more injurious to the public than hurtful 
to their own souls. He is the minister of God to thee for good, I, 
thou do that which is evil, be afraid: for he is the minister of 
@ revenger to execute wrath upon him that doeth evil.* : 


* Rom. xiii. 4. 
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«“ A most important, a most awful truth is that, which the 
Apostle twice repeats, that the magistrate is the minister of God ; his 
constituted and responsible minister, in things pertaining to the civil 
conduct of mankind; as the appointed teachers of the Gospel are 
in spiritual matters. He is bound, by the very tenure of his office, 
to repress and chastise unchristian conduct, when it breaks down the 
fences of the law: and even where it keeps within the strict pale of 
legal delinquency, and yet offends against the rules of Fy | and 
charity, it 1s still his duty to discourage and restrain it by the autho- 
rity of his advice and example. It is in his capacity of God’s minister 
to men for good, that the Church offers up her solemn prayers in his 
behalf, and entreats of God, ‘ That it may please him to bless and 
keep the magistrates, giving them grace, to execute justice, and to 
miaintain truth.’ 

«« Nor can I picture to myself a character more deserving of the 
‘esteem and regard of men, than that of the upright and religious 
administrator of the laws, who feels it to be his sacred duty to pro- 
mote the cause of piety and godliness, both by his own example, and 
a a diligent and watchful enforcement of those temporal sanctions, 
which the natural infirmity of man has rendered necessary, in aid of 
the eternal obligations of religion, Such a person, conscious that 
he has never, from partiality or fear, or a respect of persons, nor 
from supineness, nor from that paralyzing spirit of indifference which 
careth for none of these things, abused his sacred trust, nor forgotten 
‘his duty as a guardian of the public morals, may take to himself that 
praise which is interposed in Scripture amongst the commendations 


of charity, ‘ I put on righteousness, and it clothed me; my judg- 
ment was as a robe and a diadem.’ *” 


“ These reflexions are addressed both to those who govern, and to 
those who are to be governed, as to members of a christian com- 
munity, the common disciples of one Lord, the common children of 
one Father ; who must one day stand together before the judgment 
seat of Christ, to receive the things done in the body —without respect 
of persons.” + P. 14. 

This solemn admonition commands an attentive hearing. 
The preacher does not waste his stre upon trifling or 
doubtful topics; but recommends devotion, and rebukes 
wickedness, in terms to which every Christian must assent. 
No better way can be devised for promoting that great cause 
in which he 1s so happily engaged ; and while his discourses 
abound wath plain truths upon plain subjects, the Manual of 
Prayer which he has compiled, may prove essentially ser- 
viceable to those who are seiikened by his exhortation, or 


convinced by his reasoning. We conclude by recommending 
it heartily to our readers. 


—, 


Job. 14. 2 Cor. v. Pet. i. 17. 
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Art. 1X. A short: Extract from the Life of General Mina: 


‘Published by Himself. 8vo. 107 pp. Taylor and Hessey. 
1825. 


Since the decease of the magnanimous Hurlothrumbo, or 
the no less magnanimous Tom Thumb (two heroes singular! 
resembling each other in their great qualities, but widely — 
different in the meed by which posterity has repaid them ; 
for the last is well known both to history and the drama, 
while of the first little is to be told except his name—(caret 
ia vate sacro)—we have met with no one so likely to stand 
Soeecaiied in the records of eternal fame, as the autobiographer 
of this Memoir. After reading the “ Short Extract” before 
us, it is impossible not to feel that both the Macedoman 
madman, and the Swede, must hide their diminished heads 
when General Mina steps forward ; that Marlborough is but 
as a mushroom in comparison with him; and that the tm 
mortal glory blazing round the name of Wellington, which 
we have hitherto tondly believed was the fruit of British 
genius and valour, must be transferred, as an act of justice, 
to the parent stock of a Spanish guerilla captain, 
General’ Mina shall tell his own story: although in the 
outset there is some difficulty in knowing how to tell it at 
all. In an advertisement prefixes to this little volume, he 
denounces any reprint without his sanction, and he warns 
“ the delicacy of the, Gentlemen Editors of the Public 
Papers ” to “ take this notice into consideration.” : 
: Mais essayons. The Spanish government has often soli- 
cited General Mina to write the history of his campaigns, 
but hitherto he has had no leisure; and pre to say) 
“ neither did its importance stimulate him: much.” Some 
day or other; however. he promises: his entire history; 
“ meanwhile,” he adds, until this shall appear, “ powerful 
motives, which [ reserve to myself, impel me to give before- 
hand, the following brief extract.” neral Mina was born 
in.1781. His parents were honest farmers in Navarre. He 
learned to read and write, and followed the plough till his 
twenty-sixth year. . His patriotism was then roused. by, Buo- 
haparte’s invasion; amd haying done all the harm he could 
to the French in his own village, he entered as a soldier m 
Segiv's battalion. A short time after he joined the guerilla 
of his nephew Xavier Mina; and when ‘this force was dis- 
ed, in consequence of his ew’s capture, seven df the 
‘men named him their chief, and from this smali stock arose 
his future greatness. — 
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With this hopeful force he immediately was named Com- 
mander in chief of the Guerilla of N , by the Junta of 
Arragon, and received the following appointments from the 
Regency: Colonel and Commandant General of the Guerilla 
of Navarre, independent of any other chief ; Commandant General 
of the Infantry and Cavalry of the division of Volunteers of 

avarre, retaining at the same time the command of the First 
Battalion; Brigadier of Infantry, with the same command. 
Major General, with the same command; Second General in 
command of the 7th army, and Commandant General of High 
Arragon, to the left of the Ebro, independent of the General in 
Chief of the ist army, retaining still the former commands, On 
receiving his first commission he proceeded to Estfella, ar- 
rested, with a much inferior force, a guerilla chief named 
Echeverria, who assumed the title as a mask for plunder, and 
instantly shot him and three of his accomplices. 


And now begins the overture, all kettle-drums, trumpets, 
and thunderbolts. 


“ During this campaign, I gave battle, or sustained the attack 
(without reckoning small encounters) in 143 regular or occasional 
actions, of which the most distinguished are, in alphabetical order, 
those of Aibér, Afiézcar, Arléban, Ayérbe, between Salinas and 
Arlaban, Erice, Irurézqui, Lerin and plains of Lodésa, Manéru, 
Nodin, Peralta de Alcoléa and Cabo de Saso, Piedramilléra and 
Monjardin, Plaséncia, Rocafért and Sangiiésa, Sangiiésa, and Valle 
de Roneal. And less remarkable, although glorious, those of 
Acédo and Arqufjas, Alcubiérre, Alffiro, Barosodin, Beridin, Bidrrun, 
Boquéte de Embic, the plains of Auza, of Manéru, of Muruzébal, 
Cantran, Carraseél, Castilliscar, Castillo de la Alfajeria in Zaragéza, 
Cirfiuqui, Egea de los Caballéros, EstéIla, the plains of Zaragoza, 
Hiesca, Jica, near to Albéina, Lumbiér, Mendigorria, Mendibil, 
Monreal, Nazar, Olcéz, O n, Puente la Réyna, Puéyo, Séda 
and Lérga, Santa Cruz de Campézo, Saraza, Segara, Sorlada, Sos, 
Tiébas, Tiérmas and Sangiiesa, Tudéa, and 

enta 

‘“* Of the actions named in the preceding —in that of 
Rocafért and Sangiiésa, with scarcely 3,000 men I routed 5,000, 
took their artillery, and caused the enemy the loss of between 2,000 
killed, wounded, and prisoners. In that between Salinas and Arla- 
ban, I completely routed the enemy, killed 700 of his men, took all 
the convey they were escorting, and liberated from 600 to 700 
Spatiiards, whom they were carrying prisoners into France ; pA 
that of Maneru, I entirely destroyed, with the loss of its artillery, 
Abbé’s division, consisting of 5,000 men, put the? greater part 
of its cavalry to the sword, and followed up the remainder during 
the night, for the space of five leagues, to the very gates of Pampe- 
luna. It would be too minute and improper to continue in this 
extract the details of what occurred in various other actions. 
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« I kept in check in Navarre 26,000 men forthe space of 53 days, 
who otherwise would have assisted at the battle of Salamanca, as 
they were on their march to join Marmont’s army; and by cutting 
down the bridges, and breaking up the roads, I prevented the 


advance of 80 pieces of artillery, which would otherwise have been 
employed in that battle. ; 


“ I contributed to the happy result of the decisive battle of 
Vittoria ; for if by the manceuvres I executed, I had not prevented 
the junction of ‘the French divisions Claussel and Foi, which con- 
sisted of from 27 to. 28,e0e men, and intercepted their correspond- 
ence, the issue would have been very doubtful.” P. 17. 


It is not by any means necessary to attend to chronolo 
or geography in our recital, since it would be unjust to 
arrange for General Mina those particulars of time and place 
which he has not been solicitous to arrange for himself; we 
shall therefore take his actions even as we find them. Once 
at Placencia he made 1,200 infantry prisoners, and put the 
whole of his enemy’s cavalry to the sword. Once, at.San- 
giiesa, he took goo prisoners out of a column called the 
“ Infernal.” Once, when 6,000 men were only three leagues 
of he killed and took prisoners 1.100 more, leaving onl 

e commander and two others to escape. When the Frenc 
shot and hanged such of his troops as they took prisoners, 
he shot and hanged in return in an inverse ratio, four for 
each officer, twenty for each private; a proportion which 
leads us to believe, that General Mina’s privates were five 
times worth his officers. 


“ The French generals against whom I conducted this campaign, 
were: Dorsenne, Claussel, Abbé, Cafarelli, Soullier, Reille, Harispe, 
Lafourrie, D’Armagnac, D’Agoult, La Coste, Bourgeats, Bison, 
Dufourg, Cassan, Panetier, Barbot, Roquet, Paris, with many others; 
and although at one time there were 18 of them, in Navarre, my 


in pursuit of me, still I found means of baflfl'ng the endeavours.o 
“ I never suffered a surprise. Once, on the 23d April 1812,'at 
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might escape. This Louis Gaston I always retain about my person 
asa friend. The next day I caused Malcarado and his at nt to 
be shot ; while three Alcaldes and a parish priest, likewise concerned 
in the plot, were hanging.” P. 29. 

He was several times wounded by musket balls, sabres or 
Jances, and unless he bore ‘“ a charmed life,” this is by no 
means surprising. He still has a ball in his thigh, and he 
has had four horses killed under him in action. During the 
peace of 1814, he visited Madrid, and had many private 
audiences of Rae Ferdinand, during which he “ did all in 
“ his power to convince him of the mistaken course he had 
“ been pursuing ever since his return to Spain, and of the in- 
* auspicious character of the persons by whom he was sur- 
“ rounded.” These inauspicious persons, as might naturally 
be expected, lost no time in getting him hastily summoned 
to his provincial command. Having attempted to seize 
Pampeluna, in order to proclaim the Constitution and the 
Cortes, he found it necessary to emigrate to France ; there the 
Spanish ambassador caused him to be imprisoned for 20 
hours. On his release, he chose Bar-sur-Aube as his resi- 
dence, and remained there till the hundred days, during 
which Buonaparte made him brilliant offers, which he re- 
fused without hesitation, and sought an asylum in Switzer- 
land. When the Constitution was proclarmed in 1820, he 
again entered Spain, and having published it at the head of 
20 men, at Villa de Santesteban, Pampeluna immediatel 
opened her gates to him, and he received from the King 
a commission as Captain General of the Army and Province 
of Navarre. He soon “ foresaw all or the greater part of 
* the occurrences which took place;” and, apprehensive of 
the commotion which afterwards broke out in Navarre, he 
asked and obtained the Captainship General of Galicia. Here 
he corrected abuses of all sorts, and animated the public 
spirit.’ In 1822 he was named Commander-in-Chief in Cata- 
fonia, an office which he undertook “ for the very reason, 
“ that itis perilous.” At the head of 1,766 infantry aiid 
275 cavalry, he totally demolished the town of Castell-fullit, 
the destruction of which he immortalized by an. inscription 
on the site of its ruins; he took Balaguer also, and routed 
the factious at Tora, Artesa, Orean, Pobla, Beliber, and 
Puigeerda, always with one-third, or less, of their force, 
He blockaded Urgel for 74 days, and on the morning of its 
evacuation, “ 600 profligates and robbers taken out of the 
*“ prisons, who formed the greater part of the faction of the 
* ringleader Romagosa, the defender of the fortresses of 
“ Urgel; expiated therr crimes on the- morning of the 
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« tion, by their death upon the field.” We do not know 
whether these unhappy wretches were killed in action, or 
summarily executed. 

Afterwards we find him dignified with the rank of Lieute- 
nant General; Commandant General of the Seventh Division ; 
General-in-Chief of the Army of Operation, and Knight Grand 
Cross of the National and Military Order of St. Ferdinand. 
With 6,000 men he kept the field two months antd a half 

inst 30,000, under General Moncey. Once he marched 
without halting, 33 hours, pursued and attacked by ten 
times his numbers; “ nevertheless, by constancy and firm- 
“ ness in the critical emergencies and terrible conjunctures 
“ in which I was placed, I surmounted every difficulty.” 

By the treaty of 1823, General Mina was permitted to 
come to England, and he has been received in this country 
with distinguished hospitality. He has been medically at- 
tended by Sir Astley Cooper and Dr. Gaitskell, and has dined 
with the Duke of Sussex. We wish it were in our power to 
add, that the hazards to which his life has. been so frequently 
exposed were now terminated: unhappily, while we write, 
we learn from the newspapers, that, on retiring from his 
Royal Highness’s well-replenished board, on Sunday the 
16th instant, General Mina was seized with violent and un- 
equivocal symptoms of colic and indigestion. By. the skill 
of his apothecary, and by the free application of minoratives, 
eccoprotres and deobstruents, the tbe bowels are at 
length restored to their fitting tone, though not without a. 
prostration of strength, which, at one time, created consi- 
derable alarm. 

General Mina most assuredly is an extraordinary man. 
We wish his publishers had prefixed his portrait, as a fron- 
tispiece. | 
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